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THE PICTURE ON THE COVER 


HERE are higher mountains in the world 
"Tthan those of the Rocky Mountain range, 
but is there any region where the scenery is 
bolder and more impressive? On the cover 
this week is a picture from the Canadian 
Rockies, in the Lake McArthur region. The 
sombreroed guide sits his horse gracefully 
among the boulders of the rugged trail. Is he 
waiting for a party of tenderfoot mountain 
climbers, or admiring the splendid panorama 
before him? 





RUBELLA 


UBELLA, called also German measles, is a 
mild disease of childhood, which almost 
never has serious consequences. It is of im- 
portance chiefly because of the danger of 
mistaking it for scarlet fever or measles, or 
the reverse. It is contagious, like the other 


‘| eruptive fevers of children; the infection is 


probably spread through the secretions of 
the mouth and nose scattered abroad by 
sneezing and coughing, and to some extent 
through the use of a towel in common with 
other children in the family or in the school. 

The period between the time of exposure 
and the appearance of the first symptoms is 
from ten to twenty days; usually about two 
weeks. The disease begins with a mild fever, 
slight headache, poor appetite, and some- 
times a little nausea. In the severer cases the 
eyes are inflamed, the throat is sore, and the 
glands in the neck may be somewhat swollen 
and tender on pressure. The inside of the 
throat is more or less congested, but seldom 
is any swelling visible; there may, however, 
be some small, rose-colored patches on the 
soft palate oron the back wall of the pharynx, 
though these are not always present. 

Often none of these symptoms are dis- 
tinctly present, and the patient simply feels 
out of sorts for a day or two, when suddenly, 
to the consternation of the family, he blos- 
soms out with a very marked rash. That 
begins on the forehead and behind the ears; 
it soon spreads to the rest of the face and 
then down over the body and !egs, mean- 
while fading out on the parts where it first 
appeared. 

The eruption is in the form of minute pink 
or light-red pimples, grouped together in 
patches. It lasts a few days and then fades 
out without leaving any stain, se it is not 
followed by any scaling or peeling. This 
eruption, especially if the child has felt really 
ill, is often mistaken for that of measles or 
less often for that of scarlet fever. Some- 
times the patches enlarge and coalesce so 
that the entire body is of a reddish or pink 
color. Not much treatment is called for, but 
the patient should be kept in the house, and 
in bed, as long as the eruption lasts: the 
diet should be simple, and it is advisable to 
give laxative medicine when the disease 
first declares itself. 


LOOSE TALK 


COUNTRYMAN who was notoriously in- 

accurate in his use of English came into 

the general store one day, says the Boston 

Herald, and made this queer request of the 
storekeeper: 

“Say, Eben, I want an empty barrel of 








flour to make a pigsty to keep a dog in.’ 
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MANY WATERS 


By Elizabeth Sears Williams 


YRA HENDERSON slipped 
out of her raincoat and 
dropped it upon the soggy 
ground. It was heavy and hot 
and made walking hard. Any- 

way, she could be no wetter than she was. 

She glanced behind her. The colored boy, like 

a faithful dog, was following her, head down 

against the wind and rain; if she so much 

as paused, he came whimpering to her side. 
“Is we los’, Miss Myra?” he asked. 
Lost? Of course they were 

lost! For hours, forever, it 


that he was probably right. She had even 
seen places, farther down by its mouth, 
where the river had cut away its own banks 
and made a raging torrent out of what had 
been a peaceful meadow. 

She thought of her little brothers and 


There at last was the row of elms that led 
up to the door! She strained forward to see 
better. Yes, there it was—surrounded by 
muddy water instead of green lawns and 
gardens. 

The boat came alongside the gallery, and 





seemed, they had been wan- 
dering up hill and down, 
now on the rocks, now 
through a morass of mud 
and pools. They had walked 
for miles. The short cut 
through the fields that 
should have taken them 
home in a couple of hours 
at the most was hopelessly 
gone. The heavy mist of 
the storm made it impossi- 
ble to see more than a few 
feet in any direction. 

The girl stumbled stub- 
bornly forward—or at least 
onward. She might easily be 
going in acircle; people did, 
she had heard. Her mind, 
weary and exhausted as it 
was, still persisted in going 
over the events of the last 
twenty-four hours. 

When Jessie Harrison had 
asked her to come to her 
impromptu house party, she 
had hesitated. In fact, she 
had at first refused, though 
she did want very much to 
go. It had been raining for 
days, and the house was very 
dull with her father and 
mother away and only black 
mammy and her small twin 
brothers at home. 

The Harrisons’ planta- 
tion was less than ten miles 
away, but her parents had 
left her in charge at home. 
Still, mammy had only 
chuckled at her doubts. 

“Reckon I can get along 
without you jus’ one night, 
honey. I can always tele- 
phone if anythin’ happen; 
but anythin’ ain’t goin’ to 
happen—not this time any- 
way!” 

And so she had gone. That evening it had 
been so jolly in front of the great fire, until 
a drenched colored boy appeared to say that 
their host could not get her home that night. 
His car could not get through the mired 
roads, and the telephone wires were down. 

The other girls had looked on it as a lark— 
all but Myra. She had spent a sleepless 
night, asking herself again and again why 
she had deserted her trust during such a 
storm. She had not gone to sleep until she 
had determined to walk home the next 
morning. Her hostess had yielded when she 
saw how resolute the girl was, and the 
colored boy, Sam, had been detailed to go 
with her. 

They had made an early start; now it was 
well past noon, and still they plodded on and 
on. Presently they came to a pool that 
seemed even larger than the rest. They must 
go round it. As they splashed along the edge 
of the water, Myra became conscious of a 
dull roar that was different from the noise of 
the rain. A sudden dread seized her. 

“Sam,”’ she said, ‘‘what is that noise?” 

She knew-only too well the answer to her 
own question, and she knew that Sam did 


too. 

“Oh, Lordy, Lordy,’’ he moaned. ‘‘We’s 
lost. We’s down on the flats. The river’s up 
an’ round us. We’s-going to be drowned! 
Oh, Lordy, Lordy!” 

Myra knew the river well and realized 
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She stepped back into the cheerful room, 
bright with lamps, and shut the door upon 
the ugly night. : 

In her own room she found a tub of warm 
water and fresh clothes laid out on the bed. 
While she bathed and dressed and ate her 
supper she was too exhausted to think—she 
could only feel the comfort of dry, clean 
clothes and hot food. She lingered over the 
table, hardly hearing the chatter of the 
children. Suddenly she pulled herself to- 
gether and sprang to her 
feet. This would not do. In 
another. moment she would 
be: asleep, and there was 
still much to be done before 
she could rest. 

“We’re all going to help 
move things upstairs. Where 
shall we begin? Where’s 
Sam?” 

Sam shambled in, looking 
more ludicrous than usual 
in a pair of Mr. Hender- 
son’s trousers rolled up in 
the legs and an old red 
sweater, on the sleeve of 
which he wiped the last 
traces of a substantial meal. 

The next hour was a busy 
one. First the precious oil- 
stove was taken upstairs, 
then what food they could 
carry, then the silver and 
rugs and favorite pieces of 
furniture that were not too 
heavy for them to lift. By 
that time, even the twins 
were tired and went off hap- 
pily to bed, declaring that 
floods were great fun. 

Sam found a corner in 
the upper hall where he 
curled himself up and was 
instantly asleep. Mammy 
and Myra were left alone. 

“The rain’s harder ‘an 
ever, honey,” the old wom- 
an said. 

“I know it, mammy. But 
this is a strong old house, 
and Uncle John will bring 
help by daylight—maybe 
before. I’ll just take another 
look round.” 

Myra went downstairs 





‘“‘No place for children,” he muttered as he bent anew to his task 


mammy in danger—for the house was on the 
field lands, and if the river had really cut 
through it might be swirling round them 
now. 

She spoke sharply. ‘“‘Come on, Sam. We 
must find one of the cottages down here 
where they have a boat.” 

And then the fortunate thing happened. 
A neat row of young cottonwoods seemed to 
float out of the mist. Behind them stood a 
tiny cottage. 

“Uncle John,’ both Myra and Sam 
shouted and began to run toward the house. 

A gentle old colored man appeared at once 
in the doorway and greeted them with the 
simple courtesy of his generation. Myra told 
her story breathlessly. The old man nodded. 
“Yes, Miss Myra,” he said. “The fields is 
covered, now. I’s goin’ to take you home 
*thout goin’ on the river.” 

For a moment Myra stared. Then she 
saw his point. Of course they couldn’t go on 
the swollen river in a little boat. 

It proved a long row for Uncle John. The 
current was swift and heavy at times, but he 
refused help from either Myra or Sam. 

“No place for children,’’ he muttered as he 
bent anew to his task. Just when it would 
seem impossible to go farther some freak of 
the flood would make the water quieter for a 
while. They were nearing her home now, and 
Myra tried to make out the house in the 
distance. 


old mammy appeared at the door. Myra 
forgot her weariness as her arms closed 
round her two little brothers, who clung to 
her and begged her not to go away again. 
Had she brought them anything, and could 
they go out in the boat? 

Myra laughed while the tears stood in her 
eyes. Then she turned to hug mammy. The 
old woman had done well, for, scared as she 
was, she had not said anything to frighten 
the children. 

When the excitement of greetings was 
over, Myra said to Uncle John, “We'll have 
to stay here all night now. The house ought 
to be safe if the water doesn’t come up 
much more.” 

He nodded his head cheerfully. “I think 
so. This house done stan’ one fl bac 
‘fore you was born. It won’ float ‘less the 
water come way up the sec’n’ floor.” 

“Anyway, we can’t all go in your boat.” 

The old man shook his head. “I reckon 
I'd better go to the settlement alone and 
bring back help.” 

He clambered stiffly into his boat again. 
Myra stood on the gallery alone and 
watched him out of sight, with eyes full of 
anxiety. The rain was not falling so heavily 
now, but the wind was rising and wrapped 
her wet clothes uncomfortably round her. 
A dull, sullen sunset barely stained the 
black clouds of the west, and the early twi- 
light was already falling. 
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with a small lamp in her 
hand. She put the lamp 
down on a table that had 
been too heavy to move. 
What a desolate scene! But 
what difference could any loss of property 
make if she could only get her little family 
away in safety? If she had stayed at home 
last night, all the danger might have been 
avoided. She would have known enough to 
leave when the water began to rise. Even 
Uncle John’s danger was her fault. She 
could not bear to stand there and think. 

She moved to one of the French windows 
and tried to open it gently. But the wind 
whipped it madly out of her hand, and a 
sheet of rain struck her full in the face, blew 
out the lamp and left her facing the horrid 
darkness of the storm. Using all her strength, 
she managed to shut the window and pull 
the heavy shutter into place and latch it. 
Blindly she groped her way back to the 
table, felt for her lamp and stumbled up- 
stairs to mammy. 

“The wind blew out my lamp when I tried 
to open a window,” Myra said. 

“Don’ you try to open no windows 
round here,” mammy scolded. ‘You all wet 
again.” 

Myra sat on the edge of a couch in the hall 
and changed her shoes and sweater again 
while the old woman stood by grumbling. 
She had felt the water rush with the wind 
about her feet and knew that it had risen 
and was over the gallery from which she had 
waved good-by to old John less than two 
hours ago. At that rate where would they be 
by morning? 
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Mammy pushed her gently down on the 
pillows of the couch. She must not go to 
sleep—but she could rest. There was nothing 
that she could do but wait anyway. 

She must not—go—to sleep— 

When mammy came back a minute later 
with a blanket to lay over her she found her 
sleeping. 

“That’s what you need, honey,”’ muttered 
the old woman, covering her tenderly. ““You 
plumb wore out. Reckon old Mammy Louie 
can watch this yere storm raging itself.” 

Hours passed, and the girl slept heavily 
— the old woman dozed beside her in her 
chair. 

And then suddenly from the depths of her 
dreamless slumber came noise and confusion. 
Mammy was bending over her, shaking her 
by the shoulder, wailing in her ear. 

“Wake up, honey! Wake up, Mis’ Myra! 
Lord have mercy on us! Somethin’ .done 
rammed into us.” 

Myra rose to her feet and stood still, 
waiting. In a moment came the sound that 
had frightened mammy; some floating object 
bumping against the wall—then all was still 
except for the wind and rain raging as before. 

“Ts that it, mammy?” she said. ‘Perhaps 
it’s a boat.” 

She might as well have spoken to the 
clock. The old woman stood swaying in a 
sort of trance of terror. Myra listened again. 

“There was a shout,” she cried gladly. 
“They’re here already: Come, mammy; 
everything is all right. Help has come; help 
has come.”’» «* v Bs 3 

Joyously, with happy tears running un- 
heeded down her cheeks, she rushed for the 
stairs. There was a little gallery off her 
mother’s room. Perhaps they could come in 
by that. 

Once on the gallery, blinded by the rain 
and sudden darkness, she could see nothing. 
She called and called. Finally a faint voice 
answered her. 

“Put down a rope.” 

“Climb up the trellis,’”” answered Myra. 
“Tt’s strong.” 

Through the noise of the storm she heard 
the boat bump once more against the wall. 

“Are you coming?” she called and waited. 
No answer! . 

“They can’t find it,’’ she whispered in 
agony to herself. “Oh, why don’t they 
answer me?” 

And then, just below her as she leaned 
over the rail, appeared a head. She reached 
out eager hands to help. A heavy body 
raised itself with a mighty effort and fell 
over the rail in a heap at her feet. 

“Who is it? What—” stammered the girl 
as she bent over the unconscious form. If she 
only had a lantern. She must have help now. 
In a moment she was bending over Sam, 
shaking him awake. ‘Some one’s come to 
help us and has fainted—or something—on 
the little gallery. Come quick and help me.” 
— rushed back with Sam close behind 

er. 

Together they pulled the inert form into 
the room, closed the window and brought a 
lamp. The man stirred, groaned softly and 
opened his eyes. Myra and Sam cried to- 
gether, “‘Uncle John!” 

“What is it? Where are the others?’ 
begged Myra. 

“There ain’t no others,” feebly muttered 
the old man. “I couldn’t get there—I come 
back. The boat—you tie it.”” And a second 
time he fainted. 

The reaction was so terrible, the dis- 
appointment so keen, that for a moment it 
seemed to Myra that she could do no more. 
Then the sense of the poor man’s last words 
struck her. He had not tied the boat. She 
must save it. 

In two strides she was at the bed, hur- 
riedly snatching off the sheets and tying 
them about her waist; in three, she was on 
the gallery where Uncle John had entered. 
The whirling clouds of rain engulfed her. 

Was the boat below, or had the current 
already carried it away? She could not see, 
and she must go down that trellis into the 
drenched darkness to find out. The trellis 
was strong, but it was no ladder; the cross- 
braces were far apart. As she felt below for 
each step she shuddered at the thought that 
it might be beneath the water. At last as she 
groped she felt, not the water, but a broad, 
yielding surface—the floor of the boat. A 
thrill of relief surged over her, then a thrill 
of fear as she let go the trellisand dropped to 
the thwart. 

Uncle John had never had a painter on his 
boat, and there was no ring in which to make 
one fast. Myra hooked one toe to the trellis 
so that the boat might not slide away while 
she worked, knotted the two sheets together, 
fastened one end of the improvised rope 
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about the thwart on which she sat and then, 
shifting her position, secured the other end 
high up on the trellis. Then she climbed 
back to the gallery and called to Sam to go 
to the next window. He did so, and she 
leaned far over and handed him the rope. 
Going from window to window they worked 
the boat about to the down-current side of 
the house, where it rode without bumping. 

Meanwhile mammy had revived the old 
man and brought a hot-water bottle and 
pillows to make him comfortable. 

“Just you go to sleep now and don’t 
worry,”’ Myra murmured as she rejoined 
them. ‘‘We’re all right—the house is still 
firm, the boat is fast, and help will come in 
the morning. Go back to sleep, mammy, and 
you too, Sam. I’ll take care of you all.” 

Myra’s activity had roused her thor- 
oughly; after changing her clothes again she 
had no trouble to keep awake while her 
helpless family slumbered round her. Once 
in a while she got up softly from her chair 
and crept part way down the stairs to see 
how much the water had risen. Each time 
she had to stop farther from the bottom. 
She tried to make desperate plans about 
what she would do when it finally reached 
the second floor. The boat would hold only 
three. Could they make a raft for the others? 
Could they climb upon the roof? 

Suddenly a foreign sound was added to the 
multitudinous gurglings, roarings and bum 
ings of the flood—a series of sharp, metallic 
squeaks. What could it be? A door bursting, 
the ice-chest sliding along the floor? No! 

Myra went to the window above the 
trellis. The sound came from there, up the 
current of the flood. Creak—r-r-r-tsch! It was 
the steel tower of the windmill and water 
tank close beside the house. Dimly Myra 
saw the framework tremble. The earth 
round the supporting blocks of concrete was 
being washed away. The weight of the tank 


was canting the whole framework toward the 
house. Tragedy might indeed follow if that 
great weight were to fall, crashing tank and 
tower through roof and walls and floor and 
letting in the flood with double fury. 

“Mammy! Sam!” shrieked Myra. ‘‘Sam!”’ 

The boy appeared, trembling. 

“Get the old flagpole from the Sttic.”’ 

While he was gone she whispered to 
mammy: “We've got to go out in that boat 
a minute, mammy. It’s all right. You must 
hold the light for us. But first take the twins 
into the very front of the house. That’s 
where you stay.” 

Sam returned. Only with the greatest 
difficulty could Myra persuade him to climb 
out after her into the boat. Mammy handed 
down to them the light pole and all the 
sheets she could gather. 

“I’m going to row, Sam,’’ said Myra, 
between chattering teeth. “‘You do just as I 
tell you.” 

Her strength could not last long against 
that current, she knew. For that reason she 
must hurry. She must hurry too lest the 
windmill fall too soon. She struggled to the 
cottonwood west of the windmill and made 
the boat fast there with her rope of sheets 
so that it swung down the current close to 
the tower. 

“Now, Sam, hold the boat steady. You’re 
not strong enough to do what I want here.” 
Myra spoke sharply to hide her doubt 
whether she herself were strong enough. 

Kneeling in the stern of the boat, she 
thrust the light flagpole into the water, 
feeling for the clay soil at the base of one of 
the concrete piers on which the windmill 
stood. If she could break the turf and hasten 
the undermining on that side, farthest from 
the house, so that it would exceed that on 
the other, where a bare footpath had given 
the water a chance to begin its work, the 
tower might yet be made to fall safely. 





THE First EVENING AT COLLEGE 


By JEANNIE PENDLETON HALL 


ie 


Strange the room with all its fittings; neat, no doubt, and full of charm 
When enough young smiles shall light it and enough young voices warm, 
But as yet a cell, a dungeon; and the weary months to spend 

All alone, with throngs about her—thousands here, and not a friend! 


In its nook her trunk stands open, giving many a random peep 

At a wealth of things so homelike they alone would make her weep. 
Can she bear to use the sweater mother’s needles wrought a-gleam 

Or the filmy frock for parties that her home town thought ‘a dream’’? 


Mother's picture on the mantel must be placed without delay, 

But the deep-stowed books and cushions must await a blither day. 
Dusk is falling on the campus; lights wink bright and laughs arise, 
And a rippling ukulele flings its tinkle to the skies. , 


Sadder grows the lonely freshman; big the ache within her throat. 
Can it be she sought this exile—launched her frail and tiny boat 
On the wide, wide sea of learning—traveled many a mile to find 
Home and home alone was precious, college little to her mind? 


But along the echoing hallway comes a sound of neighbor feet 

That shall brim the world with sunshine, set the joy-bells ringing sweet. 
Kindly eves have seen her tear-stains, tracked her here through winding ways— 
Just a taller, riper student mindful of her own first days. ' 


Angels speed you to that portal! Worth your effort is the prize! 

You shall see adoring homage light the freshman’s hungry eyes, 

Hear your new-made vassal’s chuckle with the outdoor music blend. 
“Thousands?” Let there be ten thousand! Hand in hand she clasps a friend! 
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Prodding and pushing feverishly through 
the eddying flood, she jabbed hole after hole 
into the soil of the mound about the pier and 
worked each into the other by wide twists of 
the pole. Soaked, crusted with mud, repeat- 
ing half aloud, “I must—I must,” she 
worked on. Sam struggled in the bow to 
steady the boat that lurched with every 
move Myra made. 

It seemed as if she must have started the 
soil at one pier. She turned to the other and 
was struggling there when she saw the 
tower lean slightly. The swift-working water 
had already begun its new task. 

“Pull up, Sam. Pull!” 

Mammy in the window lifted her lamp 
higher at the shout. Sam pulled. 

The tower moved again, leaning now 
parallel with the wall of the house. It hesi- 
tated. Myra was just turning to tell Sam to 
let the boat drop back toward it when it 
moved again—staggered—lurched. The 
weight of the tank made itself felt. One 
upright buckled. The whole mass fell and 
disappeared. The boat tossed for a moment 
on the wave. Myra could make out the 
house. firm, unharmed. 

Back in her room once more, Myra was 
overcome by sleep. When mammy roused 
her at daybreak she felt as if she had lived 
through a lifetime since yesterday. Could it 
be only twenty-four hours before that she 
had left the Harrisons? She thanked heaven 
gratefully that she had been able to make 
the ir fe. 

As the dull daylight brightened, the rain 
lessened to a faint drizzle. The wind had 
died again, and the stillness seemed almost 
uncanny after the noise of the storm. 

Myra stood at the window and gazed out 
eagerly at the flood. Every minute that the 
rain held up was a minute gained for them, 
for the house might move if the water should 
come much higher. When she stirred she 
realized how tired she was, and that she 
ached in every joint. She went back to the 
oil stove, heated some water and made a pot 
of coffee. 

She would drink some and eat some bread 
shortly, but first she went in to look at the 
twins. They were still sleeping in their two 
little beds side by side. She moved softly to 
the window to pull the shade so that the 
faint daylight would not disturb them and 
gasped aloud at the sight that met her eyes. 
A large motor boat was chugging its way 
rapidly toward her, and, standing in the 
prow, gazing anxiously toward the house, 
were her father and mother. 

Just what happened then Myra could 
never remember afterward. She must have 
rushed back to her mother’s room and out 
on to the little gallery, for it was there that 
her mother’s arms closed round her as for the 
first time in her life she fainted. 

When she opened her eyes all the family 
were round her. The twins were dancing 
pooey in their funny little night clothes, 

gging to know if father and mother had 
brought anything to them. Father was 
explaining to Uncle John and mammy how 
they had taken the first train when they 
heard of the flood. Sam was grinning sheep- 
ishly and shuffling his feet on the floor. But 
her mother sat beside Myra and held her 
hand. 

“Tt looks as if our little girl were the 
heroine of this party,’’ said her father at last, 
after he had heard bits of everyone's story. 

But at these words Myra turned her face 
toward the wall and wept. Her mother did 
not ask any questions until she had sent the 
others away for breakfast. They were to 
start soon in the boat, which was waiting for 
them. Presently she and Myra were left 
alone. Then bit by bit came the story of the 
house party and of Myra’s leaving her 
responsibility behind while she went for a 
good time. She did not spare herself in her 
recital. 

“And, mother,” she finished sadly, ‘the 
dreadful part of it is that none of it need 
have happened if I had stayed. I would have 
taken mammy and the children away when 
I saw the water coming up.” 

Her mother’s sweet face showed that she 
was torn by conflicting emotions as Myra 
finished her tale. 

“Of course you are right, dear. You cer- 
tainly should not have left home under the 
circumstances. But you were only thought- 
less—and what you did afterward was won- 
derful.”’ For a moment as she stéoped to kiss 
her daughter the mother’s eyes were full of 
tears. 

“Now let’s hurry. We must pack a few 
things to carry with us and start off. Your 
father is sure that the house will stand.” 

She rose and left the room, and a radiantly 
happy Myra followed her. 
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FTER William Pierce had been at 

Pine Cone Lodge for a week, he 

began to have a let-down sensa- 

tion, mingled with uneasy long- 

ings for his mother and the fa- 

miliar little flat. And when he contemplated 

the fact that he was expected to remain in 

the mountains for at least two months the 
outlook was not at all rosy. 

Things were not quite so nice as they 
sounded. He had not wanted to leave home, 
school and friends. But that doctor, he mut- 
tered resentfully, could talk a leg off a horse. 
It was plain silly to say he would get sick if 
he stayed longer in the Los Angeles climate. 
And it was hard on his mother to have to 
pay seventy-five dollars a month out of her 
salary just for him. If his father had lived— 

He looked at himself critically in the small 
mirror. A fat, pasty, fourteen-year-old boy, 
with dark circles under the dull eyes, stared 
back at him lugubriously. Not even the high 
hat, the gay red handkerchief and the new 
sheath knife could disguise the surplus flesh. 
He leaned down and fingered a dent on his 
new putties. Birthday presents. If he hadn’t 
had on the putts when that horse kicked him, 
he’d have been hurt. After all, it wasn’t so 
bad to be where real cowboys lived and to 
learn to ride and rope. And the guide at the 
resort had promised to teach him to shoot. 

Steps crunched outside his cabin door. A 
hateful elderly voice shouted to him, ‘‘Hey, 
Willie! Stevens says to tell you your steed 
awaits!” 

The steps crackled past. Bill pushed aside 
the window curtain and glared angrily. A 
short, middle-aged man, chuckling as he 
walked, glanced back and waved derisively. 
A case of golf clubs dangled from his shoul- 
der. 

“Darn!” grumbled Bill, realizing anew 
that old Stinson was the fly in the pudding. 

What if he was a rich, retired cattleman 
up here for asthma? Why did he have to call 
him ‘Willie’ and pester him and make fun 
of his new hat and the way he rode? Before 
the hotel guests, too! A fellow had to learn 
some time, and the fact that the old man 
knew everything and was sick and tired of 
riding all his life was no reason he had to go 
and make some one else’s life miserable. 

Bill had done a bit of academy riding and 
thought he knew quite a lot until he arrived 
at Pine Cone Lodge. Then he found he had 
merely scratched the surface of knowledge of 
horses. How he loved everything about a 
horse! He dreamed of becoming so expert 


“Ride him off! You crazy dunce!”’ he screamed 
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that he could ride up to any cow outfit and 
get a good job. 

The first time he went riding with Stevens, 
the guide, old Stinson accompanied him and 
made fun of the way he held his reins. 
Stevens didn’t make fun and dub him a 
mail-order cowboy. He taught him how a 
real cowpuncher got on and off and let him 
jump his pony over ditches and dead logs. 
But old Hateful—as Bill had privately 
named Mr. Stinson—was forever making 
some rasping, horrible comment. 

That day out on the tiny golf course, 
which was really part of the horse and cattle 
a, when Jack, the barn man, had sent 

im to run in the saddle horses, old Stinson 
had yelled so he could be heard a mile, ‘Hey, 
fatty! Watch out they don’t bite you on the 
ear!’ In short, it seemed to Bill that he 
couldn’t sneeze without Hateful’s flinging a 
sneer at him. What was worse, old Stinson 
could tell the most fascinating tales he ever 
listened to about the early days on the range, 
stories of round-ups, of cattle thieves and of 
narrow escapes. The hero-worshipping boy 
would edge in closer and closer, those cool 
evenings about the great lobby fire, and 
drink in every word until rudely yanked 
back to reality by some sarcastic remark 
hurled at him by the old cattleman. These 
stabs, so cleverly phrased, always got a 
laugh at the fat boy’s expense. 

And it was so unfair! A decent young fel- 
low couldn’t snap back and say what he 
thought to an old sick man. All he could do 
was grin like a gentleman and bear it. 

The times when he rode alone with 
Stevens or with Jack were the best. He 
drank in their equestrian wisdom, copied 
them faithfully and tried hard to please. 
So eager was he to learn, so anxious to help, 
that gradually they came to trust him and 
allowed him many little privileges. To them 
there was no particular pleasure in catching 
designated saddle horses or in leading them 
from the barn, a quarter-mile away, to the 
lodge. But to Bill it was all-absorbing. Run- 
ning in the cows was a chore for the barn 
man. To Bill it was a treat. That mean cow 
which dodged in and out among the trees 
and brush was a tiresome fiend to Jack; but 
how Bill loved to chase her on his old cow 
pony! He genuinely lived in those moments 
when Gringo, his horse, flattened his ears to 
his head and raced that cow to some par- 
ticular bit of scratchy chaparral. Sweetest 
of all were the words of grunted praise tossed 
him by Jack. Jack was famed as a hunter of 


game, a dead shot, a man who could rope 
and pack, one who knew endless wood lore. 

As a reward for his help Jack taught him 
to rope. With his meagre allowance, Bill 
managed to buy a reata. He practiced on the 
calves and pigs until they knew him by 
sight. Then he started on the saddle horses. 
Stevens wondered audibly and forcefully 
just why they were becoming so rope-shy 
and hard to catch. Bill took the hint meekly. 
For a while posts had to satisfy. He was 
acquiring quite a knack with the hemp and 
longed for new worlds to conquer. The camp 
dogs did not appreciate his talent and fled 
wildly at sight of him. 

One day, a month after his arrival, 
Stevens gave him a close scrutiny, took him 
by the shoulder and marched him to the 
scales. He had lost five flabby pounds. 

The resort business was dull that fall, and 
Bill felt seriously the need of boys his own 
age. His mother made a flying trip to visit 
him. Her decision to have him remain an- 
other six weeks caused him mixed emotions 
of gladness and regret. 

“Tf I could just afford it, Bill,’”’ she said, 
“T’d keep you out on some ranch for a whole 
year. The doctor says it would be the making 
of you!” 

Bill squirmed. Of course he knew he was 
feeling better, that he had more energy and 
strength than ever before, but it was difficult 
to tell her just how he felt about staying. If 
only old Stinson would get rid of his asthma 
and leave! Then the resort would be more 
like a real ranch. As it was, every time he 
had successfully imagined he was a cow- 
puncher and had become pleasantly lost in a 
good exciting daydream, old Hateful would 
bob along and puncture it, making him com- 
prehend afresh that he was only a fattish 
boy pretending he was a ranchman. 

One afternoon he was out behind the barn 
on his horse, practicing with his rope. Gal- 
loping at full speed past a hitching post, he 
would lasso it as he went by. He thrilled 
with delight when he managed to whirl! his 
loop over it three times out of five. Bill was 
pretending the post was a running steer and 
that he was a cow-puncher. The last time, as 
he snared the post, he whooped exultantly, 
“Got you that time, you ole devil!” 

A voice cackled. ‘‘Watch out, Willie! It’s 
on the prod!” 

He reined his horse in with a jerk. A pain- 
ful flush crept over his cheeks. All his joy 
evaporated. Old Stinson couldn’t even let 
him play down here! For the first time Bill 


forgot his manners. “Huh!” he snarled. 
“You’re an ole blowhard. I'll bet you 
couldn’t rope a dead dog!” 

A subtle change came over the man. For- 
gotten we of accomplishment rose and 
vanquished prudence. 

“Can't, eh!” he snorted. “Just hop. off 
that horse of yours, Willie boy, and I'll show 
you something!” 

Not knowing why, Bill obeyed wonder- 
ingly and resentfully. The little man flung 
down his golf clubs, lengthened Bill’s stir- 
rups, mounted spryly and coiled the lariat. 
As he worked he talked. 

“See those cows down there?” 

Bill saw. A few hundred yards below the 
barn grazed the milch cows. With them were 
several beef steers and a two-year-old bull. 
The bull was new to the place and very sus- 
picious and had caused Bill a lot of trouble 
the previous night to corral, running and 
dodging like a wild thing. 

“‘Well,”’ said the ex-cattleman, “I’m going 
to rope that young bull out there by his fore- 
feet and hogtie him. It won’t be a record, 
because I’m not so young as I once was, but 
it'll be the quickest performance you ever 
saw!” 

Bill sneered, but his sneer was lost on 
Gringo’s rider, who was off at an easy canter. 
The bull saw him coming and started for the 
brush at a gallop. 

The cattleman had been nearer right than 
he thought. What followed was the quickest 
performance the boy had ever seen. Bill 
hadn’t dreamed old Gringo could be so 
speedy, or that a mere hempen loop could be 
managed so surely and adroitly. The young 
bull never had a chance. Before Bill could 
exhale the breath he was holding the creature 
was thumping the ground, firmly roped by 
his front feet, and Gringo was sagging back 
holding the bull while his rider ran forward 
and securely hogtied the prone animal. 

Bill ran down excitedly, eyes bulging. 

“‘Well—I sure hand it to you, Mr. Stin- 
son!” he stuttered generously. As a further 
measure of admiration, he added humbly, 
“‘I—I wish you’d teach me to do that!” 

But Mr. Stinson had gratified his own 
vanity. The unaccustomed exertion was 
causing a stitch in his side. He felt- irritated 
and futile, and his lungs labored for air. The 
handicaps of approaching age were brought 
home to him more keenly than ever. 

“Bah!” he snarled brutally right in the 
face of his worshipper. “‘A fat slob like you 
couldn’t ever throw a rope.” 
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FTER a flurry of packing the three 
trunks were off. After a flurry of 
farewells Eleanor was off, too, 
and the Oliphants and 
their neighbors and 

Statesburg were about to sink 
back into tranquillity. The elder 
Mrs. Oliphant, alone of the house- 
hold, had accompanied Eleanor 
to the train. Peggy had made 
a polite little feint of going too, 
but, as usual, had been waved 
back by her grandmother and, 
as soon as the door was closed on 
their departing cousin, had gone 
quietly upstairs to her room. An 
hour later the elder Mrs. Oli- 
phant came in upon Nora, her 
daughter-in-law, placidly darning 
socks by the library hearth. 

“Thank goodness, it’s over!” 
she said. ‘‘Six weeks of that!”’ 

“T am sure we are grateful to 
you, granny, for all you've done.”’ 

“It was to protect Peggy.” 

“T know,” said Peggy’s mother. 

“You know, Nora, I never in- 
terfere, but I shiver to think 
what might have happened to 
Peggy if I hadn’t been here to 
save her from Eleanor. Do you 
remember how Peggy stared at 
her the first day; her blue eyes 
were as big as the moon, as if 
Eleanor had come from another 
world? She’s gone back to it 
now — white boots, skort skirt, 
ermine, powder, perfume, and all, 
thank goodness!”’ 

“And think of it: she com- 

pletely captivated Jerry Cum- 
mins. And Jerry had always 
seemed merely a child like 
Peggy.” 
“Why, it’s hardly more than 
last month,” said the elder Mrs. Oliphant, 
“that he was roller-skating with Peggy all 
the afternoon, instead of motoring to Carl- 
inton with Eleanor or parading Dunkirk 
Street at five.” 

“Poor baby!” said Nora. 

“Who?” 

“Eleanor!” 

“Eleanor is older than I am!” declared the 
elder Mrs. Oliphant. ‘It was all I could do to 
keep up with her.” 

At that moment Peggy appeared in the 
doorway; she had come softly down the stairs, 
hesitant about making an unaccustomed en- 
trance: There was a rush of perfume. Against 
the dusk of the hall there gleamed an ermine 
muff, white boots, high and pointed. The 
grandmother reflected with terror in her 
heart that it had always been safe to give 
Peggy presents of money, for the child always 
put them in the bank with an almost comical 


‘canniness, but now! 


“T am just going out for a little walk with 
Jerry down Dunkirk Street,” Peggy said in a 
queer, mincing tone. 

“T thought,” her mother said, trying to 
appear casual, “that Thursday was your 
afternoon for basketball?” 

Peggy smiled over her shoulder. ‘I’m get- 
ting a little old for basketball, don’t you 
think? I’m sure granny wil! agree with me.” 
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PROTECTING PEGGY 
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“T am just going out for a little walk with Jerry” 


To the consternation of her mother and 
grandmother Peggy continued to exhibit the 
sophisticated manner that she had sosuddenly 
acquired. On an evening when she was enter- 
taining a caller at an unreasonably late hour 
her mother and grandmother, sitting in dress- 
ing gowns and slippers in a room upstairs, 
discussed the situation. 

“Will that boy never go home?” fretted 
the older woman. ‘‘To think of six weeks of 
this! And I thought I had protected Peggy 
from Eleanor’s influence! And the little par- 
ties I gave Eleanor to keep her occupied and 
away from Peggy—why, they seem to have 
started up slow old Statesburg, so that people 
have never stopped giving parties, and Peggy 
has gone to every one! And, Nora, you have 
never said a single word! I never interfere, 
but things are getting to be more than I can 
bear! Our little Peggy turned into an Eleanor!” 

With an exclamation of impatience the 
older woman got up and began to pace the 
floor. ‘‘Nora, shall I dress and go downstairs 
and send that long-le ged young simpleton 
home, or will you? This is your own house, 
and Peggy is your own child, even if she did 
use to be ‘granny’s girl.’”’ 

“Let us wait, please, just a little longer.” 

“We have waited six weeks.” 

“There’s the front door closing. She is 
coming now!” 


Peggy, white-frocked, bare-throated, stood 
in the doorway. 

“What,” she said with a laugh, “‘you little 
folks not in bed yet? Fie, fie!’ It was so ex- 
actly in Eleanor’s manner that her mother 
and grandmother gasped, although for that 
matter for six weeks past they had been con- 
stantly gasping at Eleanor’s manner repro- 
duced in Peggy. 

Then suddenly tall Peggy made a dash 
into the room and collapsed on her own little 
stool at the hearth. 

“T’mso sleepy,” she said, “‘and so is Jerry r 
She gave a sudden jerk first of one foot, then 
of the other, and sent her slippers thudding 
to two corners of the room. ‘“‘They’re so tight! 
And no matter how I keep at it, I wonder if 
I'll ever really like dancing. Granny, I’m 
afraid I’ll never dance so well as Eleanor. 
She told me you said once that you’d never 
seen a girl dance as she did. You did say so, 
didn’t you, granny?” 

“T believe perhaps I did, but I didn’t per- 
haps mean it as Eleanor understood it. El- 
eanor did not always understand exactly 
what I meant.” 

“Eleanor,’”’ pondered Peggy, “‘was pretty 
hard to understand herself. I didn’t at first. 
Really I never could have liked her ifI hadn’t 
seen the way you liked her, granny. I hadn’t 
realized until I saw how much you enjoyed 
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being with her that perhaps you’d find me 
more interesting if I were like that. It’s sort 
of hard for me to grow up so suddenly, gran- 

ny, but I’m ying. Do you miss 
Eleanor very much?” 

“Do I?” cried Peggy’s grand- 
mother. “‘Do I—do I—what?” 

“Eleanor told me that you 
were the only person in States- 
burg who wasn’t a frump, the 
only one who knew at all how 
things are done in the outside 
world. I think Eleanor admired 
you, granny, just as much as 
you did her.” 

“Peggy, I don’t think I under- 
stand what you are saying. Nora, 
do you understand?” 

“I think,” Peggy’s mother 
murmured, ‘I think I begin to 
understand.” : 

“Jerry agreed with me that 
you must think Eleanor’s ways 
the right thing, granny,”’ said 
Peggy, ‘‘and that he and I must 
try to be—well, a little more 
grown-up. We were talking 
about it just now. Tomorrow 
afternoon Jerry’s father wants 
us to go along with him out 
into the country to practice 
rifle-shooting. We’d love to, but 
I suppose it’s a little childish, 
so we're going to motor over to 
Carlinton to have tea at the 
Casino.” Then suddenly a dis- 
hevelled brown head dropped 
upon Grandmother Oliphant's 
lap, and muffled words were 
spoken. “I’ve tried so hard to 
be like Eleanor, and yet you 
haven’t seemed to want me with 
you as you did her. I’ve tried 
so hard to admire Eleanor, in- 
stead of being jealous of her. 
I—I—I always used to be er girl.’” 

Granny caught Peggy’s bowed shoulder 
and shook it firmly, as she shook forth her 
words firmly, too. ‘Peggy Oliphant, listen! 
I—do—not—admire— Eleanor! I—do— 
not—want—you—to—grow—up! I—do 
—not—like —you—and — Jerry —to—go— 
to—Carlinton!”’ Then down went the gray 
head on top of the brown one. ‘‘And forever, 
and forever, you are ‘granny’s girl’! And now, 
young woman, get to bed as fast as ever-you 
can. 

Her mother’s hand merely caught 
Peggy’s lightly as she passed into the hall. 
ae my old Peg-top,” was all Nora 
said. 

But granny was looking at Nora’s face. 
“Nora, I did interfere! Perhaps I often in- 
terfere with the children. I never realized.” 

Nora smiled, tranquil in the firelight. 
“You love them,” she said. 

“If I had not interfered, if I had left the 
two girls alone, Peggy would have seen her- 
self, without any need of my protecting her?”’ 

Nora did not answer; her veiled eyes were 
twinkling at the fire. 

“That would have been your way, 
Nora?” 

Nora looked up, laid a strong warm hand 
on Grandmother Oliphant’s and smiled into 
her eyes. “I trust my Peggy,” she said. 





“HEY, WILLIE!” 
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He said no more. The hurt tears in the 
eyes of the boy made the man ashamed. In 
silence he released the bull, regarding it with 
venomous contempt as it got to its feet. He 
threw the rope down and marched off. 

Bill mounted half-heartedly and coiled the 
rope. Stinson was an old grouch. His spirits 
rebounding, Bill determined to rope that 
bull himself. 

A grumbling bellow sounded. Bill looked 
up, startled. There was the thunder of hoofs. 
Bill screeched. The grouchy man in the red 
jersey coat knew without glancing what was 
coming. He ran. There was nothing else to 
do. There was no near tree or fence, no refuge 
but the barn two hundred yards away. As he 
ran with that nearing roar of hoofs behind 
he berated himself for a careless fool, for 
showing off before a child and for forgetting 
in his superior self-confidence that a cocky 
young bull with injured feelings must have 


his revenge—if possible. Yes, he was a fool! 

He heard another scurry of hoofs and per- 
mitted himself a backward glance. The 
idiot! Swinging his rope instead of herding 
the bull off! 

“Ride him off! You crazy dunce!” he 
screamed. 

The thudding hoofs were closer, how near 
he dared not think. And the barn was still 
so far away. Why didn’t the kid‘ ride that 
old nag up alongside and shove the bull 
over, quirt him to distract his attention? 

He heard another bellow, then a slithering 
crash. A high, hysterical boyish screech 
pierced his ears. 

“Got him, Mr. Stinson! Got him!” 

Shaking, gasping for breath, the old cattle- 
man jerked round. It was true. On the 
ground, caught by the forefeet, thrashing 
his hind legs, but tightly held by a vibrating 
rope, was the bloodthirsty young bull. Tri- 
umphant at the other end of the hemp was 
Bill, hanging on with a none-too-expert half 
hitch. Gringo, still proving that he remem- 
bered the duties of a skilled cow pony, was 


braced magnificently; he was doing his part. 

Mr. Stinson wiped the sweat from his face 
with a shaking hand. He contemplated the 
boy fora moment, then without a word went 
to the horse and pulled the white-faced boy 
from his saddle. 

“Go to the barn and wait for me,’ he 
ordered. 

Bill obeyed, rather tottery on the legs— 
and exultant. From the safety of the barn 
door he watched the old cattleman release 
the bull, mount hastily and study the chas- 
tened beast to see if he retained any battle 
within him. He did not, and he rejoined 
his cows with all the signs of relief and 
gratitude. 

Presently Mr. Stinson rode up to the 
barn and dismounted. He strode over to the 


y. 

“Shake, Bill,’’ he said without emotion. 
“You're all right.’ 

Oddly enough, Bill conceived for this 
dried-up, elderly man a sudden liking. Gone 
was the memory of the cynical jeers, the 


cackling laughter, the sarcastic jibes. After 


». 
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all the man was sickly and had his troubles. 

“Oh, that’s all right!’’ Bill replied shyly. 
It was the most embarrassing moment of his 
life. A fleeting impulse to crow over this man 
vanished. He did not know what to say. 

The silence was broken by Mr. Stinson. 
“See here, Bill. I own a big cattle ranch 
down south from here, a real, honest, he- 
man’s ranch. How’d you like to spend a year 
there? I’ve got a fellow managing the place 
that likes boys, and you can ride all you 
want, shoot all you want, rope all you want. 
There won't be any make-believe about any 
of it. Like to go?”’ The speech ended with an 
odd note of pleading. 

But Bill could only gulp and gulp. His 
shining, adoring eyes spoke for him. A single 
hesitation that flashed through his mind was 
answered. 

“And, Bill,” the man continued, “I guess 
a year’s vacation on that same ranch with 
pay wouldn’t damage your mother any 
either, would it?” 

Bill found his tongue and spoke in ecstasy. 
“T should sa-a-y not!’’ 
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PERSON who has no special 

knowledge of the life histories of 

insects may come upon an ob- 

scure little cocoon made of a 

brown leaf and wonder vaguely 
what sort of creature will come out of it. A 
biologist, trained to observe such matters, 
seeing the same cocoon, would be reminded 
as naturally and inevitably of the big green 
caterpillar that made it and the glorious 
Luna moth that would come out of it, as you 
or I, seeing an acorn, would be reminded of 
an oak tree. So tne ordinary user of words 
knows, perhaps, that they undergo changes 
of form and meaning, that they have “life 
histories” as insects do, but is unable to 
read those histories in the words them- 
selves, 

Just as we may see the cocoon and the 

caterpillar without knowing them as differ- 
ent forms of the same creature, so we may 
see such words as apricot and precocious 
without recognizing that both go back to an 
ancestor of the word cook, and that the 
apricot is precocious because early cooked or 
ripe. Here the pre syllable of apricot comes 
from the same Latin word as the pre of pre- 
cocious, and both mean ‘‘before,”’ as does the 
first syllable of prejudged. Words undergo 
many changes of form and changes of mean- 
ing that sometimes remind us of changes of 
form and ways of life in insects and animals, 
so much so that students of language often 
apply to these changes terms drawn from the 
sciences of life which we group together as 
biology. In its broadest sense, this term 
might well be held to include the study of 
language, since language is one of the dis- 
tinguishing habits of the dominant animal, 
man, and the study of it reveals ways of 
thought that are common to the large groups 
of men that we call races and nations. ' 

Often the minds of most of the individuals 
of a nation work in so nearly the same way 
on a given subject that it is as if the nation 
had a single mind, and we say ‘France dis- 
approves” of such a thing or “The United 
States_believes” thus and so. This sort of 
community of mental processes is probably 
the most important and the strongest force 
in the shaping of language. It is like the 
working of the individual mind, too, in that 
it does not always work on the straight lines 
of reason or logic, but makes unexpected 
turns that seem to defy reason, beating out 
crooked and difficult paths that are hard, 
often impossible, for science to retrace. 


Chains of Ideas 


Everyone knows how oft n_ individual 
minds do this sort of thing. You find your- 
self, for example, staring into the window of 
a hardware store and thinking of Aunt 
Emma and that wonderful rhubarb marma- 
lade she used to make. There is nothing 
among the screwdrivers and cutting pliers 
before you that is in the least like Aunt 
-mma,—she is much more like the marma- 
lade,—yet you are sure that something in 
that window display made you think of her. 
You ‘‘trace back’’ your train of thought and 
find that some of the couplers are very odd 
ones. Perhaps there was a hacksaw in the 
window that made you think of the first 
time you ever used one, when you sawed off 
three curtain rods for the windows of the 
front bedroom. The curtains were of flowered 
cretonne with acanthus leaves, which you 
thought were rhubarb leaves, and they al- 
ways reminded you of the row of rhubarb 
plants down beyond the currant bushes, and 
Aunt Emma in her sunbonnet cutting the 
juicy red stalks; and there is the crooked 
path through your mind from the hardware 
f to the marmalade. 

Very similar to these seemingly illogical, 
but none the less closely linked chains of 
ideas which drift through our minds are 
chains of ideas which have been common to 
whole nations and races, which may be 
traced as we run back through the recorded 
history of various words. We have, for ex- 
ample, a word in English Which at first 
meant “‘observant of due season, punctual,” 
and now means “‘foolish.’’ Between the two 
meanings there is no more apparent connec- 
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tion than between hardware and marmalade. 
The word is silly, which has changed very 
little in form in the thousand years or so that 
it has been in our language, but has made 
some odd turns of meaning. From “punc- 
tual” it acquired such meanings as “happy,” 
‘fortunate’ and ‘‘auspicious.’’ Thence it 
came to mean “‘blessed,’’ then “‘holy,’’ and 
next “innocent” and “harmless.’”’ In this 
sense it was often applied to those who ap- 
peared to be suffering some fate which they 
did not deserve, and probably from this 
usage acquired the significance of ‘‘pitiable,” 
and in this sense “‘poor,’’ ‘defenseless.’ 
Next it was used to signify ‘“‘poor’’ in other 
senses, ‘‘insignificant”’ and ‘‘feeble.’’ Then 
came “frail,” “crazy,” as “a silly boat,” 
from which it is a short step to “crazy” in 
the other sense, a frail mind, and the com- 
mon modern sense of silly. These steps, 


_ which seem aimless and lead to an almost 


complete reversal of meaning, are by no 
means causeless and reveal to one who ex- 
amines them attentively a great deal of 
human character. 

The same thing is true of another word, 
quaint, which has turned a complete somer- 
sault in its meaning, and perhaps half a turn 
more, in its wanderings from the Latin word 
(cognitum) meaning “known,” a part of the 
verb which gives us the cog syllable in words 
like recognize, through such meanings as 
“strange,” “‘unfamiliar,” to its present sense 
of “unusual but attractive.” Some seven 
centuries ago it was applied in English to 
persons to mean “wise,” “‘skilled,”” and about 
the same time to things as a term of appro- 
bation equivalent to “skillfully made.” It 
became a term of approval also as applied to 
speech, signifying ‘‘precise,” “elegant,” and 
was easily transferred to costume and ap- 
pearance in similar senses. About the time of 
Chaucer (the fourteenth century) 
we find it meaning “unfamiliar,” 
“odd,” possibly because precision 
in speech and elegance of appear- 
ance were unusual in the experience 
of a majority of the users of the 
word, or perhaps from the sug- 

estion of affectation or insincerity. 

mething of this sense persists 
through successive centuries in 
which things unusual were disa- 
greeable, as is indicated also by the 
word uncouth, which historically 
means simply “unknown.”’ When 
in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century unusual things, things Chi- 
nese and things Gothic, became 
fashionable, quaint came to mean 
““nusual but attractive,” indi- 
cating “old-fashioned prettiness,” 
very much asit does today, and 
doubtless it has held its meaning 
partly through successive modern 
revivals of old styles in various 
departments of life. There is, too, 
an odd little back eddy in its mean- 
ing near the beginning which is a 
real touch of human nature. In 
the sense of ‘“‘wise’”’ or “skilled” 
as applied to men it was not always 
a term of approval, but meant 
also “cunning,” “crafty,” ‘“un- 
trustworthy,” for intelligence has 
always been under suspicion. The 
dull mind always attributes to the 
acute one the will as well as the abil- 
ity to overreach. 

Another such crooked path leads 
from the name of an Anglian prin- 
cess of early Britain to a word 
applied to cheap finery, ‘tawdry, 
meaning “showy without value.” 
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Asa princess, her name was Etheldreda, but 
she passed into the calendar of the Church as 
St. Audrey. While she was at her father’s 
court she was fond of necklaces and lace 
adornments for her throat. Later, after she 
had retired to a convent, she was afflicted 
with a tumor in her throat, of which at last 
she died. This disease she regarded as a pen- 
ance inflicted for her worldly vanity, “‘be- 
cause in my youth I adorned my throat with 
manifold necklaces.” A sixteenth century 
historian tells this story (which he has from 
a much earlier chronicle) and remarks of the 
fashion of his own time, ‘Our women of 
England are wont to wear about the neck a 
certain necklace formed of thin and fine 
silk, perchance in memory of what we have 
told.” There are references enough to these 
collars as “‘St. Audrey’s lace’ amply to ver- 
ify his testimony. They seem to have been a 
staple or specialty at St. Audrey’s fair, and 
as they became cheaper in quality and price 
the name was more carelessly pronounced 
“s’ntaudry,” so that when Mopsa in Shake- 
speare’s Winter’s Tale reminds her clown, 
“You promised me a tawdry lace,” we may 
believe she thinks more of the lace than of 
the saint whose name is on her lips. 


The Names of Fabrics 


Many of the names of fabrics come from 
the names of places where they are or were 
made. In some cases the names are kept 
without change, as, Madras, Cheviot, Cash- 
mere, Valenciennes. Lisle may be easily seen 
to represent Lille. Calico comes from the 
early European form (Calecut) of the name 
of the city now known as Calcutta. Muslin 
represents Mosul, with a diminutive ending, 
like let in brooklet. Cambric comes from a 
Flemish form of the name of the city of 
Cambrai. Others which have dis- 
appeared save from the literature 
of former times are jaconet, men- 
tioned often by ladies in novels 
of a century ago, dowlas, Fal- 
staff’s contemptuous term for the 
stuff of which the Hostess made 
his shirts, and dornick. Jaconet 
is historically the same word 
as juggernaut, the idol dragged 
through the streets, crushing the 
bodies of its prostrate adorers. 
Both words represent naturaliza- 
tion in English of the word “Jag- 
ganath,” the name of a town 
in India said to be responsible 
both for the peculiar form of 
worship and the manufacture of 
the cloth. Dowlas took its name 
from Daoulas, a town in Brittany, 
east by a little south of Brest, at 
the head of one of the deep-cut 
inlets of the bay, just as cretonne 
is named from a town, Creton, in 
the adjoining province of Nor- 
mandy. 

Dornick is said to have been a 
“silk, linen or wool fabric,” named 
for the Flemish town which in 
French is called Tournay, and 
the variety of materials of which 
it may made indicates what 
has been the history of most 
fabrics. Originally they are fine 
and expensive; then successively 
cheaper cloths are made and sold 
under the same name to satisfy 
the demand for luxuries on the 
part of those who cannot pay 
for them. Such appears to be 
the history of serge, the name 
of which comes from a Rou- 







manian form of the Latin and Greek serica, 
silk; but the word itself is our only record 
that the cloth was ever made of silk. It 
seems at first to have been a coarse, warm, 
serviceable woolen material, not especially 
cheap, but too coarse to be in favor with 
those who could afford to wear fine, soft 
fabrics. 

Poplin is named, not from Avignon, where 
it was first made, but because it was made at 
Avignon when that city was the seat of the 
Pope, a papal town, for which the French 
was popeline, coming from the Latin word 
for pope that goes back to a Greek word 
corresponding very closely both in form and 
meaning to “papa.”’ Jean comes from the 
French form of Genoa, in modern French 
Génes and earlier written in such forms as 
Jeyne and Jene. Lawn is said to come from 
the name of the city of Laon, though early 
forms of the word cast some doubt on the 
suggestion. 

As for mohair, the notion that “mohair is 
made of the hair of the Mo”’ is older than the 
form of the joke which asserts that “‘the best 
known Mo is the St. Louis Mo,” and has 
very certainly influenced the form of the 
word. It seems to come from an Arabic word 
meaning ‘‘choice’’; historically it is the same 
word as moire. Moire was and is silk; when 
the cloth was made of wool or hair the form 
and sound of the word changed to mohair, 
indicating the popular idea of its meaning. 
Arabic influences also the form of the word 
alpaca, the history of which takes us almost 
“from China to Peru.” Its first syllable is the 
Arabic equivalent of the or a, and one thinks 
of the Moorish occupation of Spain on find- 
ing it combined with syllables that stand for 
paco, the first Spanish name for the Peruvian 
animal, going back to the earliest history of 
the New World, when no one knew whether 
the creature was a sheep or a camel. 


The Word ‘“‘Algebra”’ 


Another interesting word preserving the 
Arabic al syllable is algebra, which is from 
al and jebr, meaning “‘the reunion of broken 
parts.” Its earliest meaning is still its mean- 
ing in Spanish, the surgical treatment of 
fractures. Think of your problem in algebra, 
then, as a jig saw puzzle with one or two 
parts missing; after you put the rest to- 
gether, you determine the missing parts 
exactly by the shape of the holes, and your 
algebra appears clearly as the science of the 
reunion of broken parts. 

Alcohol comes to us from the Arabic 
through the science of medicine, which owes 
much to the Arabs. This word in its earliest 
sense points to the art of beautifying the 
face, which is so old in Asia that one suspects 
it of going back to the Garden of Eden. The 
main part of the word is represented in 
Roman letters as koh’l, collyrium, a fine 
powder used to beautify the eyelids. From 
this it comes to mean anything highly re- 
fined, sublimated, essence and quintessence. 
As lately as 1830, Coleridge spoke of intense 
selfishness as “the alcohol of egotism.” In 
this sense it is parallel with the word spirit, 
as in “spirit of turpentine,” which points 
back to the days of the alchemists, when 
chemistry was closely allied with magic, and 
- aaaaaae of a substance was its spirit or 
soul. 

When you read in the newspaper that the 
police have a clue to the perpetrator of the 
latest atrocity, does it ever make you think 
of your grandmother and the ball of yarn 
from which she used to knit mittens and 
stockings? It might if your childhood were in 
Scotland, where the word clue, or clew, 
originally meaning “‘something round,” “‘a 
ball,” is said to be still in use as meaning ‘“‘a 
ball of yarn or thread.”” The modern meaning 
arises from such stories as that in the Greek 
mythology of Theseus who went boldly into 
the labyrinth furnished with a clue of thread, 
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which, after fastening one end at the en- 
trance, he unwound behind him as he went 
through the maze, and retraced to find his 
way out. Hence clue comes to mean “‘a way 
of solving a mystery” and ‘“‘a fact or hint 
which leads to a solution.” The same figure 
of speech may appear in our common phrase 
“to thread one’s way”’ through an intricate 
pattern of streets, though this may come 
merely from the passage of the thread 
through the eye of the needle, as a stream 
“threads”’ a narrow passage between rocks. 
From ‘a ball of thread”’ the meaning of clue 
extends in several other directions, among 
others “the lower corner of a sail,’’ where a 
clew or line is fastened. From this seems to 
come the verb to clew or clew up, meaning 
“to fasten,”’ which suggests the French word 
clou, meaning ‘‘a nail’’; but the similarity of 
sound is misleading, for the words have no 
real connection. Clou, however, gives us our 
word clove, from:the French clou de girofle, 
“nail of gillyflower.” In this the “nail” part 
is easy to explain, for the whole clove does 
look iike an old-fashioned handmade nail 
quite rusty, but why it should have been at- 


HE whole manceuvre was sprung on 
the boys with such suddenness 
that they stood confused. 
“Tt’s our sled! It’s our old sled!” 
Roll was exclaiming wildly. ‘“They’ve 
fixed it up. We ought to have burned it.”’ 

The tangled rush straightened out, and 
Walter perceived that the dogs were already 
harnessed—had been harnessed in the cabin 
—to a sled with high box sides and a clumsy 
framework that was certainly the one Roll 
had manufactured. The men were carrying 
it, two on each side. They rushed it down to 
the ice, set it down, and while one man stood 
controlling the excited dogs the three others 
dashed back to the cabin. 

“Thought I’d burnt the harness. It must 
have been put away,” Matt ejaculated. 
“We'll have to shoot the dogs. It’s the only 
way now.” 

“No—no!” Walter objected, recoiling from 
this measure. It flashed upon him that this 
was the explanation of the hammering they 
had heard all day in the camp. The sled was 
being rebuilt. The three men reappeared, 
carrying each a sack of ore. They flung them 
into the sled and rushed back to the ‘cabin 
again. a : 

Again came a driving cloud of mixed snow 
and rain, obscuring the view for a half min- 
ute. When it cleared the three loaders had 
come down with three more bags of concen- 
trates and were running back for 
more, 

“T tell you we’ve got to shoot 
the dogs—only way to stop’em!”’ 
cried Matt violently. 

Walter cast about wildly for 
another expedient. There was 
no time. Three more sacks were 
thrown into the sled. The driver 
snapped his long whiplash with a 
shout, and the sled went off with 
a splash and spatter, the dogs 
straining in the harness and the 
three men pushing behind. 

They were heading evidently 
to round the north end of the 
island where- the boys were 
standing. 

“Head ’em off!’’ shouted 
Walter, and they all tore down 
the shore through the tangled 
undergrowth. 

Matt, with Walter at his heels, 
reached the tip of the island just 
as the dogs turned into the nar- 
rower strait. He ran out upon 
the ice unhesitatingly, the shot- 
gun at his shoulder. The dogs 
suddenly swerved and recoiled 
from a gap in the ice where the 
water was gushing through. The 
team pulled off toward the island, 
and one of the men let go the 
sled and stepped back quickly. 

Two shots sounded almost 
together. Matt’s gun had ex- 
ploded in the air; and he half 
wheeled and dropped. 

Horror-stricken, Walter rushed 
toward him empty-handed and 
seemed to run into a whirlwind 
of dogs. He was knocked down, 
run over, snapped at, bitten. The 
heavy sled-runners grazed him, 
and somebody kicked him in the 
ribs. Then the Storm passed over, 
and he picked himself up out of 
the water, dripping and dazed: 
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tributed to the gillyflower is not so apparent 
—possibly from some fancied resemblance of 
odor of the sort which gives its name to an- 
other flower, clove pink. 

Would it surprise you to read, as you 
might in a recent periodical, that in the 
course of the examination of the remains of 
some ancient Scandinavian settlements in 
Greenland, fourteen or fifteen chaperons 
were recovered, dating back to the Middle 
Ages, in a fine state of preservation, whereas 
“not one single specimen has been preserved 
in Europe’’? This is not a newspaper joke on 
the antiquity of the chaperon, or an attempt 
to show that she is a thing of the past. 
Chaperon is the French name of the close- 
fitting, long-tailed hood which was worn in 
all countries of Europe in the later Middle 
Ages. Long afterward the term was applied 
as a figure of speech to the older woman who 
sheltered and protected a young girl as a 
hood shelters and protects the face. 

The word dwell is one of the old native 
words of the language; it has been with us, 
with no candid chatae of form, since An- 
glo-Saxon times. Still many persons who are 


aware of this fact might be astonished to 
learn that in its earliest recorded use on the 
island of Britain it has such meanings as 
“delude,” “stun,” “stupefy.”” In the ninth 
and tenth centuries it meant ‘‘to hinder or 
delay some one or something.’”’ By the 
fifteenth century it meant ‘delay or cease 
from action” and also “‘continue or abide in a 
place.” To this the modern meaning “‘reside,”’ 
“live,” is closely allied, but by no means 
identical; no one but a foreigner would be 
satisfied with “reside with me’’ in the first 
line of the familiar hymn. This common 
word, then, without change of form runs 
through changes of meaning from “stun” or 
“delude’”’ to “reside” by gradations that 
are very easy to follow when they are 
revealed. 

More puzzling at first glance is the word 
cantaloupe. The first syllable seems to repre- 
sent an Italian word meaning ‘“‘cellar’’ or 
“cave,’”’ which as a place for storing wine 
gives us the word canteen. The last syllable 
appears to stand for the Latin and Italian 
word for ‘‘wolf.”” The explanation does not 
clear the mystery entirely; it tells us only 
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The sled was a dozen yards away already, 
going out of sight in a cloud of driving 
rain. 

He stumbled toward Matt, who, to his 
relief, was also getting up. Roll at that mo- 
ment came limping up in wild anxiety. 

“All right!” Matt mumbled. “I’m not hurt 
—not much. Bullet nicked my shoulder, and 
I slipped down. Take-the gun, Walt. Keep 
after ’em. Don’t lét ’em get out of sight. Get 


ahead and shoot into the dogs. Only way.” 
He thrust the shotgun into Walter’s hands 
and staggered alittle. “Get a move on!’’ he 
repeated. ‘‘I—I couldn’t keep up.” 

The tremendous roar of a steam siren 
sounded suddenly down the shore, less than 
a mile away. Walter saw a black cloud of 
coal smoke driving over the trees. 

“That’s the Gracie, sure!”’ Roll yelled. ‘I 
know her whistle. Go ahead, Walt. Matt's all 









A single horrified yell drifted back 
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that Cantalupo was once the name of a 
country seat of the pope’s near Rome where 
the melon was first grown on its introduction 
from the East. The melon has no more to do 
with the wolf and its cave than any piece of 
music called a caprice has to do with a goat, 
yet the word caprice is a descendant of the 
Latin word meaning “‘goat’’ and comes to 
mean ‘“‘something more or less whimsical”’ 
because it may jump suddenly in an unex- 
pected direction. 

A Scotchman who was persuaded to look 
into the dictionary remarked of the items he 
found there that they were ‘‘gude stories, 
but unco short.” If they are short, it is more 
often because they are incomplete than be- 
cause the words are young. If we had the 
complete history of all our syllables, the 
story of them would be as long as the years 
that separate men of today from the men 
who first began to attach meaning to the 
sounds they could make with their voices, 
and from them we should learn more of 
human nature than we can gather from the 
dates of forgotten kings or the strategy of 
ancient battles. 


right, and we'll send the fellows right after 
you.” 

Walter delayed no longer. He darted off in 
the wake of the sled, now out of sight behind 
a spruce-tangled island. Coming round this, 
he caught a glimpse of the sled again,’a hun- 
dred yards ahead, then lost sight of it; but 
there was enough wet snow on the ice now to 


‘mark the trail. 


Within a few hundred yards the ice ceased 
to be cracked and flooded, but was still sloppy 
with rain water and the slush of the wet snow. 
Walter was still partly dazed. He felt a sore 
spot on his leg where a dog had snapped at 
him, and there was another spot on his ribs 
where he had been kicked by one of the men, 
but these came to him only vaguely. He 
raced on like a machine, thinking only of 
keeping the sled in sight. He had an idea that 
the high-graders might hastily cache the load 


.. in some dense jungle, scatter and be lost for- 


ever. 

The snow began to drive again, dense and 

blinding and wet, not now mixed with rain. 
The sled trail was obliterated. The big wet 
flakes blotted the view beyond a hundred 
feet. Away behind him he heard another 
roaring blast from the steamer, and it gave 
him fresh stimulus. 
His wits began to clear and steady. The 
thieves would never dare to halt. They were 
sure to hold eastward, back to their own 
place somewhere ashore, whence 
they had come. They could 
hardly keep up a fast pace long, 
with that load and in the in- 
creasingly heavy slush; and it 
occurred to him that they must 
have reshod the runners with 
the steel shoes from the burned 
sled, or they could never have 
started at such speed. 

Now and again he stopped 
and listened, but he heard noth- 
ing but the wind. Now and 
again the clouds of driving snow 
slackened or thinned, but he 
never saw anything of the fugi- 
tives in these glimpses. He was 
growing doubtful, going slower, 
when he suddenly caught sight 
of the party fifty yards ahead, 
stationary upon the ice, resting 
the dogs. 

He backed away hastily, 
dodged round the other side of 
an island, and put on a burst 
of speed. In half a mile he paused 
again, uncertain whether he was 
in front of or behind the party. 
The big flakes drove blindingly, 
and all the landscape looked 
strange, plastered with wet snow, 
so that he did not know whether 
he had ever passed that way 
before. 

Matt had told him to get in 
front, to shoot the dogs. He 
listened and looked and_ then 
went on again, and in ten minutes 
more he crossed the trail of the 
sled. It was not yet snowed over. 

tec ‘\t had been made less than a 
SSo minute before, coming down one 
side of an:island while he was 
on the other. He slackened speed 
again, afraid of running right 
among the thieves, and at the 
first chance he made a detour 
round another island with a rush. 
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He was growing winded and shaky-limbed, 
but he kept on, mile after mile, unaware how 
far he had gone. Once he heard a dog snarl 
at no great distance, and he knew that he 
was still in touch with the stolen ore. A little 
later he caught a full glimpse of the party a 
quarter of a mile away, traveling now at 
what seemed a tired walk. 

He was capable of no more than a very 
tired walk himself. It seemed to him that he 
had been on the trail of that vanishing dog 
sled for hours and miles. He knew that he 
was getting near his limit of endurance. His 
heart pounded and pumped, his legs dragged, 
and his eyes were dizzy with the blinding 
driving of the heavy snow. 

He blundered into a rocky shore without 
seeing it and fell clumsily. For ten seconds 
he lay there, delighting in the rest. He could 
have gone to sleep with the least relaxing, 
but he forced himself to his feet, struck out 
upon the ice again, and again ran into the 
shore. 

The ice channel was growing narrower, the 
shores converging. He looked for the islands 
to end, but they went on without a break. 

Whether the sled had passed or not he 
could not tell, nor whether it would come his 
way. The snow looked deep and unbroken. 
He climbed upon the rocky bank, to get a 
better view from the slight elevation. The 
big snowflakes were so thick that he could see 
no distance, but the locality struck him some- 
how as dimly familiar, though he was so 
weary and unnerved that he had no real rec- 
ollections of it. 

As he stood there, the flurry of flakes 
thinned. The view lengthened. Up between 
the islands he saw, silent as shadows, the 
train of men and dogs coming through the 
falling snow. They were coming straight 
towards him. He dropped flat behind a big 
rock to let them go past. Then he realized 
that now, if ever, was the moment to hold 
them up. He could follow no farther. He did 
not feel as if he could ever get up from where 
he lay. 

The party came slowly now, the dogs 
straining with obviously great effort at the 
harness, the men pushing hard, and dogs and 
men and ore sacks plastered white with the 
clinging snow. They were hardly forty feet 
from Walter’s ambush as they toiled past, 
bent and silent. The boy tried to steady his 
nerve, aimed directly in front of the leading 
dog, and fired a charge of shot splash into 
the snow. 

Instantly he pumped back the mechanism 
for a second shot. The dogs pulled up with 
a yelp and the whole caravan halted. 

“Stop right there!’ Walter yelled. ‘Stand 
back from the sled! I'll drop the first man 
that reaches for a gun!” 

The men stared about, failing to locate 
the voice. Their guns were all in the sled. 
But it was only for the first astonished mo- 
ment. Mitchell lashed out with his whip, 
shouted, and the whole outfit bolted. 

They were twenty yards away when Wal- 
ter, hardening his heart, aimed at the front 
pair of dogs and pulled. It was the only way. 
He expected a wild yell, a flurry, a tangled 
stop, but there was no shot. The gun only 
clicked. He threw it open. The chamber was 
empty; so was the magazine, and Matt had 
the belt of cartridges. 

He jumped up and stood looking help- 
lessly after the sled. It was still going at full 
speed; it would be out of sight in three min- 
utes, rushing up the channel that seemed to 
grow narrower and narrower in the distance; 
and all at once he recognized the place. 

It was Smith River. It was the river the 
pirates had come down. Up there was the 
spot where he had dived for the gun. It was 
all a sheet of unbroken white now, but it 
could hardly be more than thinly iced over, 
and he remembered that they had broken 
out half the channel to make space for his 
dive. 

Walter had imagined that he would with 
pleasure see the high-graders drown through 
the ice; but now he plunged down on the 
river and ran after the sled, yelling at the 
top of his voice. If they heard him, they paid 
no attention. No one looked back. They had 
gone so far that he believed for a moment 
that they had missed the dangerous place; 
then suddenly the whole running outfit van- 
ished like an enchantment. A flood of black 
‘took their place, and a single horrified yell 
drifted back. 

The heavy sled went straight to the bot- 
tom, dragging the dogs back after it; then, 
spilling its load, it bobbed up again. "When 
Walter, out of his last breath, reached the 
spot the dogs had crawled out upon the ice, 
and two of the men had got out with them, 
streaming and shivering. 

A third struggled out the next moment, 
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but the other, who proved to be Mitchell 
himself, was entangled under the sled. Wal- 


‘ter caught just a glimpse of a desperately 


gripping hand and at great risk of falling in 
himself managed to grasp it and haul the 
almost insensible high-grader upon the 
ice. 

“Get busy! Make a fire!’ Walter shouted 
at them, but not one of the men had dry 
matches, and they seemed paralyzed with 
chill and shock. One of them had a belt axe, 
however, and the boy managed to cut out a 
little dry kindling from the inside of a cedar 
log where a fire had been built on a former 
occasion. He got a small blaze going, piled 
on half-dry twigs and with great difficulty 
nursed up a smoky fire that gradually rose 
to heating strength. 

He cut the dogs loose, and they crept up 
to the blaze, with no fight left in them. 
There was no energy left in their masters 
either; Walter was obliged to scurry about 
for wood while the men huddled over the 
fire, almost in the flame, beginning to steam. 
Mitchell was in the worst condition. He was 
blue and numb and had been half drowned. 
Even after his companions were moist and 
steaming he remained in a state of partial 
collapse. 

The men were sulky and silent, even when 
half dry, and were plainly in a state of 
shocked bewilderment at the catastrophe 
that had cut short their enterprise when all 
must have seemed safe. Walter was far from 
easy about them and kept at a safe distance. 
It was with unspeakable relief that he heard 
a shout and saw a string of running figures 
coming down the ice. 

He whooped wildly back. He heard a 
stifled exclamation behind him, and as he 
turned he beheld the three high-graders 
vanishing into the snowy thickets, followed 
by the dogs. Mitchell was making a weak ef- 
fort to get up. 

“No, you don’t!’ said Walter, with a hand 
on his shoulder. ‘‘You’ll stay, anyhow.” 

It was useless to try to follow the others, 
and Mitchell was the only prisoner after all, 
when the rescue party came up, Captain 
Sharp at the head and a half-dozen familiar 
Georgeport faces behind him. 


A period of almost Indian summer fol- 
lowed the ‘‘squaw winter.”’ The Gracie, 
which went back with Mitchell, the boys 
and the Kingfisher on board, was able to re- 
turn as the ice broke up and salvage the con- 
centrates—the loose ore at Detroit Camp, 
the few sacks still under water there, and the 
load of reconcentrated silver sunk in Smith 
River. Along with the last, the ag 
brought up all the firearms of the hi 
graders, as well as the boys’ two guns. Fhe 
whole cargo arrived at the Cumanene 
reduction plant with less than a month’s 
delay. 

Mitchell went to the hospital at Owen 
Sound instead of to jail and was pulled with 
difficulty through a severe attack of pneu- 
monia. During his convalescence he ad- 
mitted enough to corroborate Dan’s theory 
that the plan had been to load the skiff with 
concentrates from the barge and run it ashore 
at night—a scheme defeated by the unex- 
pected squall. It turned out that there was 
a prior warrant out against him for ore-steal- 
ing at Temiscaming; he was taken thither on 
his recovery, tried, convicted and sent to 
prison for twelve months. 

Unspeakable was the relief of Dan Kennedy 
at the recovery of the silver, and that of Wal- 
ter was hardly less so. He declined to accept 
any part of the $500 reward that Macdonald 
insisted on paying; he already regarded him- 
self as almost part of the mine’s organization, 
where there was a good job awaiting him as 
soon as he should be qualified. 

Roll and Matt, however, divided the re- 
ward between them, and Dan supplemented 
it with a further $100 to Matt in considera- 
tion of his special services and of the bullet 
hole through the fleshy part of his upper 
arm. 

Matt also could have had a good job at 
the mine, but that sort of hard work was not 
in the style of the young woodsman. He ex- 
pended his share of the reward in an outfit 
of firearms, traps and equipment for a long 


trapping expedition with his father in the | 


north. Had it not been for his desire for those 
articles, a trapping outfit such as he had 
never been able to afford, he also might have 
declined any reward. He accepted the $350 
almost apologetically. 

“I oughtn’t to take it,” he said. “The trip 
was worth it. It was the best time I ever 
had.” 

THE END. 
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(0 SUCCEED IN THE WORLD, you will find 
it necessary to consider everyone else’s 
self-love—and to hide your own. 

The Best of the Fox is the Hide. 

The Best of the Man is Inside. 


Can ANYONE ExpLatINn why those who fly 
in dirigible balloons are not provided with 
parachutes? Would not many useful lives 
have been saved if the Navy had equipped 
the Shenandoah with them? 


A Lonpon Business MAN who has been 
visiting this country at intervals for twenty- 
five years remarked on his recent return to 
England that a great change had taken place 
in the luncheon of the American business 
man. Instead of the heavy and often 
elaborate meal of other days, he found even 
men of the greatest wealth contenting 
themselves with a bowl of crackers and milk 
or a little fruit. Any observant American 
will notice the same thing. The preaching of 
physicians and the sermons of life-insurance 
records on obesity have had their wholesome 
effect. Fewer men now ‘dig their graves 
with their teeth.” 


ALMOST AT THE SAME TIME the Bureau of 
Standards at Washington announces the 
failure of its attempts to make paper from 
cotton stalks, and the chemical-engineering 
department oi Iowa State College makes 
public the news of successful experiments in 
making paper from cornstalks. The cotton 
stalks proved to be obstinate to treat, diffi- 
cult to bleach, and produced a paper that 
was poor in appearance and deficient in 
strength. The cornstalks, on the contrary, 
were easy and inexpensive to treat, and 
made such good paper that Professor 
Sweeney, who had charge of the experiment, 
believes that they will soon be worth $150 
a ton. Think what that would mean, both 
to farmers and to the forests everywhere! 


Some REcENT TESTS made by the Institute 
of Government Research, at the request of 
the American Automobile Association, show 
what the observing man in the street already 
knew: that women now drive cars as well 
as men. The tests were, however, deeply 
interesting for another reason: they made 
use of psychology, and thereby showed that 
some perfectly normal and healthy persons 
can never become safe drivers because they 
lack that quick coérdination between brain 
and muscles which is essential. The good 
driver acts from a subconscious impulse too 
quick for conscious:thought. He is the sort 
of person who catches a toppling lamp before 
it can fall, and pulls his wind-swept hat out 
of the air without seeing it. 


Sager 
TOLL OR FREE? 


UR federal system has many important 
political advantages; it has also occa- 
sional disadvantages. Pennsylvania 

and New Jersey are now experiencing one of 
the disadvantages. They have disagreed 
about the great new bridge that is being 
built across the Delaware between Philadel- 
phia and Camden, and it does not yet appear 
how they are going to reconcile their differ- 
ences. 

Hitherto the Delaware opposite Philadel- 
phia has been unvexed by bridge piers, as the 
Hudson is in front of New York. The new 
bridge is a mighty undertaking in which 
everyone in that part of the world takes a 
great deal of pride; and Philadelphians are 
especially eager to have it finished in time 
for the exposition with which they are next 
year to celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

New Jersey has raised thirty-six million 
dollars to pay for its part of the bridge and 
for a tunnel under the Hudson river. It 
raised the money by issuing bonds and its 
people expect the bonds to be paid by tolls 
collected from those who use the bridge. But 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania is deter- 
mined that the bridge shall be free; and the 
legislature of the state has so voted. 

Governor Silzer of New Jersey, on the 
other hand, says his state cannot afford a 
free bridge; that the people would not have 
voted for a bond issue if they hadn’t expected 
to get the money back from tolls; and that, if 
the question is not settled as New Jersey 
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COURTESY OF THE SANTA FE RAILWAY 





PAINTED BY W. HERBERT DUNTON 


On the Old Santa Fe Trail : 


TWO FAMOUS HIGHWAYS 


HEN the people of Council Grove, 
\ x / Kansas, celebrated, a little while ago, 
the centenary of the treaty with the 
Indians that opened to the trappers and 
pioneers of the white race the already his- 
toric trail that led through the desert to old 
Santa Fe, they recalled to our memory some 
of the most picturesque and romantic epi- 
sodes in the history of the New World. This 
month there will occur the centenary of the 
opening of another great highway, a road 
upon the water this time—the Erie Canal. 

Of the two, the Sante Fe Trail is incom- 
parably the older, and the more romantic in 
all its associations. Worn originally by the 
feet of wandering savages, it was known and 
traversed by the Spanish conquerors of 
Mexico. Over it toiled the weary soldiers 
who followed Coronado in his search for 
those gleaming will-o’-the-wisps, the Seven 
Cities of Cibola. Ofiate led along it the party 
of mail-clad Spaniards and blanket-wrapped 
Indians that took possession of New Mexico 
for King Philip and the Church of Rome. It 
was the path of the great garrison expedition 
that Spain dispatched to seize the Mississippi 
from the French—a path that led to defeat 
and massacre. 

After 1825 it wove an important and color- 
ful thread in the fabric of American history. 
Trappers trod it, buffalo hunters, and trad- 
ers. An American army marched down it in 
1846 to the conquest of New Mexico. No 
sooner was the war at an end than it became 
a highway for the gold-seeker and the pio- 
neer. The first Overland Mail passed over it; 
the first Pony Express galloped along it. The 
covered wagons knew it—especially the 
northern section that carried the first settlers 
into western Kansas and Colorado. It was 
always a dangerous road. Much of the time 
there were hostile Indians lurking about it, 


ready to plunder or kill the hardy traders or 
pioneers who used it. Some of the most pic- 
turesque figures of our frontier history knew 
it well,—Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, Buffalo 
Bill, Charles Bent, Gen. Stephen Kearny. 
Crafty scouts, bold Indian fighters, mighty 
hunters, restless adventurers, reckless out- 
laws, crowd one another in the dramatic 
story of the Santa Fe Trail. 

The trail is now passed into history; the 
railway has usurped its place. Here and there 
the old path has become a road over which 
automobiles pass to and fro. Elsewhere it is 
grown up to grass and obscured forever. But 
we hope it will never be forgotten, for over 
it America passed to the winning of the West. 

The Erie Canal has no such romantic past. 
It was a highway for a trade and commerce 
that was already civilized; a road over which 
business was to pass eastward to the sea and 
not westward into the wilderness. But in its 
day it was a great achievement—as great, in 
comparison with the resources of that time, 
as the Panama Canal was almost a century 
later. The men who built it had vision and 
courage. To its construction was largely due 
the train of events that made New York the 
great port and metropolis of the country. It 
had not been long in existence before the 
railway began to rob it of its traffic and its 
importance. But it still has its place in our 
inland commerce, and it remains a testi- 
monial to the energy and enterprise of a 
generation that, without our mastery of 
mechanical forces, achieved a labor of the 
greatest difficulty and importance. 

The Santa Fe Trail and the Erie Canal— 
far apart in history, in character, in geo- 
graphical location, but both great arteries 


through which the blood of a youthful 


America has poured, to the growth and up- 
building of our country. 
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wants it settled, there will be no contracts let 
for the necessary work in finishing the 
bridge. To which Governor Pinchot retorts 
that Pennsylvania can not be “bullied.” 
Whether or not Governor Silzer’s attitude 
can properly be so described it is certainly 
not an occasion for either state to do any 
bullying. Discussion, negotiation, arbitra- 
tion, are all appropriate, but let us have no 
bullying! The situation is difficult enough 
without stirring up any angry passions. The 
bridge is part Pennsylvania’s and part New 
Jersey’s, and neither state can tell the other 
what it shall do with its own part. Perhaps 
in the end the national government will have 
something to say about it, through the War 
Department, which has a certain authority 
over all bridges that cross navigable streams. 
Meanwhile we leave the subject in the 
hands of the two governors with the hope 
that they will prove reasonable and concil- 


iatory. Governor Pinchot has the popular 
side of the case, in general, though Governor 
Silzer thinks the Jerseymen are behind him. 
That both men are awake to the political 
implications of their respective stands can 
be taken for granted: For mostof us, however, 
the incident is chiefly interesting, not as 
bearing on the political future of anyone, but 


-as a curious example of the kind of incon- 


venient quarrel that two states can easily 


get into. 
“sg? 
BLUEBIRDS IN AUTUMN 
Te bluebird is the herald of spring. When 


the March south winds set the heart 
fluttering, when the brown patches ap- 
pear on the sunny hillsides, and the swift 
brooks swell, then the bluebird’s music begins 
to be heard, and its peculiar touch of soft, 
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warbling ecstasy moves us even more than 


_ the shriller outcry of the song sparrow. 


And the bluebird’s color fits the March sky. 
The bluebird carries all heaven on his back, 
says Thoreau. Blue is the splendid color of 
March, when there are no leaves and no 
shadows, and the mounting sun floods the 
wide world with a glory of gold and azure. 
And through all the glory the bluebird sings. 

As the summer comes on, the bluebird’s 
music is merged in a broader chorus, and 
we forget it. The little creature becomes 
engrossed in the care of his usually rather 
numerous family. His sapphire daintiness 
is hidden in the leafy screen, and altogether 
we make up our minds that he is the child 
of March and somehow ceases to exist as 
the year grows riper and more perfect. 

But wait till the October days come, the 
loveliest, mellowest, dreamiest of all. Walk 
out then over the open hillsides in the soft, 
delicate, shimmering haze. Autumn, Octo- 
ber, is the season of windlessness, as March 
is the month of rushing, purifying, vivifying 
winds. The distant hills float in opal mist. 
Mist softens the crying tints of red and 
yellow in the foliage. In the wide fields 
before your feet you see the purple asters 
and the yellow snapdragon, and over them 
scores of yellow butterflies, flitting, flitting, 
indolently. And the characteristic music of 
these autumn walks is no doubt first of all 
the perpetual mingled murmur of_ the 
crickets, so dreamy, so full of limitless 
suggestion of undisturbed repose. But 
through the murmur of the crickets you 
will hear again the delicious warble of the 
bluebird, as you heard it through the winds 
of March, and the bluebird’s azure glory 
fits the asters of October as it fitted the 
March sky. So the passions and longings 
and hopes of the beginning are continued 
and renewed to the end, and the extremities 
of the year are knit together by the careless 
singing of a bird. 


a 
THE FUTURE OF FLYING 


HE complete failure of. the Navy’s much 

advertised airplane flight to Hawaii, 

and the wreck of the great dirigible She- 
nandoah in a wind storm over southern Ohio, 
with the loss of fourteen men, have shocked 
us all. Inevitably people are asking, ‘‘ What 
do these disasters'mean? Isaviation incurably 
fatal? Or has the Navy Air Service blundered 
inexcusably?” 

There are various answers to these ques- 
tions. Colonel Mitchell, the former assistant 
chief of the Army Air Service, has supplied 
one that is sensational. He accuses the heads 
of the Navy of ignorance, incompetence and 
actual unfriendliness to aviation. He believes 
that, in their anxiety to prove that battle- 
ships have little or nothing to fear from air 
attacks, they have misled the public and 
deliberately neglected the study and the 
development of aviation. It is impossible to 
read his remarks without concluding that he 
has exaggerated conditions, but there is 
enough in what he says to disturb us. He 
will have an early chance to substantiate his 
charges, for his calculated ‘“‘indiscretion’’ 
seems likely to result in a summons to a 
court-martial. 

Colonel Mitchell does not in the least be- 
lieve that flying cannot be made reasonably 
safe. Nor does Mr. John Hays Hammond, Jr., 
who speaks for the many clever men who are 
interested in aviation for its commercial 
possibilities. Mr. Hammond points out that 
aviation is still in its experimental stage, and 
that a certain proportion of accidents are 
inevitable. It is a fact that regular air serv- 
ices are already maintained in Europe; our 
own flying mail is keeping regular schedules 
with no very serious accidents. Almost every 
one who is deeply engaged in aviation is con- 
fident that it has a real part to play in our 
civilization; that it will become less hazard- 
ous and more serviceable every year; that 
human ingenuity will prove equal to every 
problem that is proposed. 

But the average man, who applies com- 
mon sense rather than expert knowledge to 
the situation, begins to feel that aviation 
must always have a limited field of useful- 
ness. It is true that many of the accidents 
we deplore are caused by our incomplete 
knowledge of aéronautics and our lack of 
familiarity with the element in which our 
experiments are taking place. But the very 
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-fact that man is a ground animal and can 


only sustain himself in the air by compli- 
cated mechanical processes makes accident 
much more likely. We do not believe that 
flying can ever be made as safe relatively as 
travel by rail or automobile. Our unfortu- 
nate experience with dirigibles proves the 
sensitiveness of those great gas bags to high 
winds. It will be a long time before the diri- 
gibles can be trusted in all sorts of weather. 
And engine trouble in the heavier-than-air 
planes is, and always must be, full of peril for 
the aviator. 

But we do not therefore expect man to 
abandon his struggle for the mastery of the 
air. Danger has never discouraged the hu- 
man race in its forward march. To many men 
the peril gives actual spice to the adventure. 
The aviators have already won so many suc- 
cesses that they are encouraged to believe 
that greater ones are in store. Flying has a 
future, though it may be less brilliant than 
some of the enthusiasts believe. 


ayer 


THE STARS THIS WEEK 


BOUT halfway between the Sea Goat in 
the south, and Vega, the brilliant 


star associated with the tiny triangle 
and parallelogram, which is now seen high 
in the west, can be seen the star Altair, (A). 
Altair is the Alpha in the constellation of the 
Eagle, Aquila. It is usually recognized by its 
two attendants, Gamma above, and Beta 
below (to the south). These three make a 
straight line, sometimes called ‘The Shaft 
of Aquila.” Gamma is a little nearer to the 
central star, and a little brighter than Beta: 
but the two make a_ well-matched pair, 


balanced about Altair. The Shaft points the reason that Venus appears to be so much A Whole Library in One Volume Sample page of New Words, specimen pages on } 
directly toward Vega in one direction, and __ brighter. \ posterior dai tent f —, gon ke prose, Leta ee Pe \ 
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directly toward the Sea Goat in the other. 
Altair is a first magnitude star. The other 
stars in the Eagle are of the third and fourth 
magnitudes. They do not suggest the eagle 
very clearly. It is generally agreed that the 
bird is flying west, but some represent him 
with wings up and some with wings down, 
. and the stars that mark 
e the tail in some drawings 
are used to mark a wing 
in others. Altair means 
e ‘falling’ and the constel- 
lation is sometimes called 

: the Falling Eagle. 

To the left of the Eagle, 
at a distance easily measured by extending 
the closed fist, is a little constellation, not 
much longer than the shaft of Aquila, which 
is called the Dolphin, Delphinus. It is quite 
easy to imagine this one. The four little stars 
which form a crude parallelogram mark the 
head: there is a tiny dorsal fin and the tail 
curves round under to the left. The parallelo- 
gram is also called, ‘‘ Job’s Coffin,” a singular 
tribute to the hero of that biblical poem, 
who is the only character of Hebrew litera- 
ture to make himself at home in the starry 
strongholds of the Greek and Roman myths. 

With the full moon shining, it may not 
be possible to see any of these stars except 
the shaft of Aquila, but the moon rises an 
hour later each night, and there will be a 
chance in a few days to make your observa- 
tions before the sky becomes too light. 

Venus and Saturn can still be seen in the 
west, Saturn a little below and to the right. 
Seen in a telescope they now appear to have 
the same diameter, and Venus is but little 
more than half a round disc. Saturn really 
has a diameter ten times as great as Venus, 
but it is also ten times as far away, which is 
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in literature or life, some historical 
event, some geographical point— 
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detail of science, art, industry, or 
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Shenandoah may yet earn him the court- 
martial he expected and desired, has been 
heard from before, to much the same effect. 
Colonel Mitchell is convinced that military 
aviation will never receive proper and 
intelligent direction so long as it is directed 
by superior officers who are not flying men 
and whose education and traditions lead 
them to regard the flying arm as a dubious 
innovation in warfare instead of the most 
effective weapon that a nation can possess. 
He is the most vocal, if not the most 
earnest advocate of a reorganization of our 
system of national defense by which the 
army, navy and air service shall form 
separate services each under an_ under- 
secretary and all included in one great 
department of defense. There are many 
who agree with him, but the whole question 
of the best form of organization, as well as 
that of the relative importance of airplanes 
and naval vessels and of airplanes and 
artillery in warfare, is still highly contro- 
versial. Perhaps nothing but another war 
can decide it. If that is so, may the dispute 
long remain unsettled. 


A Shameless Performance 


Speaking of the Shenandoah, what can 
be more shocking than 
the vandalism and mor- 





and wrist watch of Commander Lansdowne 
were taken from his hand and wrist, as he 
lay among the wreckage, but the ring was 
later returned anonymously by some one 
who had had time to reflect on the enormity 
of the larceny. What sort of people can they 
be who have so little reverence for the dead? 


Where are the Immigrants? 





We are constantly reading of the crowds 
of disappointed Europeans who are eager 
to immigrate to the United States but are 
prevented by the quota limitations of the 
new immigration law. And yet the National 
Industrial Conference Board announces 
that neither Germany nor Great Britain, 
nor Ireland nor Sweden nor Czecho-Slovakia 
filled its quota last year and that more 
Italians, Greeks, Hungarians, Portuguese 
and Roumanians left this country than 
entered it. If that is the case, it would be in- 
teresting to know whether the desire to reach 
this country is not as\general among the Eu- 
ropean poor as it is represented to be, or 
whether the would-be immigrants are dis- 
couraged by the difficulty of getting ad- 
mitted and so do not start. 
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This story presents the greatest lesson in 
a riotism and love of country that has ever 


m written. 
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THE MAN 
WITHOUT 


A 


COUNTRY 


By 


Edward 
Everett Hale 


Patriotism, love of coun- 
try—that is what above 
all things we must have; 


and never was a 


w ritten as certain as ‘ 


‘The Man Without a Coun- 


try’’ to bring to the surface the love that exists, 


deep down, in all our hearts. 


While our limited supply lasts, a copy of this 
book will be sent postpaid for only 10 cents. 


Bound in cloth-lined paper covers. 
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The “Old Squire” 


Vol. I. When Life Was Young 
Vol. II. A Great Year of Our Lives 
Vol. III. A Busy Year at the Old Squire’s 


twenty-five of the author’s inimitable tales of 


life on the Old Squire’s farm. 
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THE BIRD 
| THAT TOLD. 
TALES 


By E. W. Frentz 


NE day Peter Martin 
had set out for school 
as he did every morn- 
ing, with his books 
under his arm; but 
this time he was a little earlier than 
usual, so that when he came to the 
bridge over the brook he stopped for a 
little while to look down into the water. 

There was much to see there that 
Peter liked better than books. On the 
top of the water were hundreds of little 
black ‘‘lucky bugs’’ moving round so 
fast that he could hardly see how they 
got from one place to another. There 
were long-legged water spiders, too, 
that seemed to stand on the water as 
easily as a boy stands on the ice, and 
that slid about as if they really were 
skating; and when Peter dropped a few 

-crumbs from his luncheon into - the 
water a lot of little fishes rushed at them 
with open mouths and bumped noses 
with one another till all the crumbs 
were gone. 

It was such fun to watch all these 
things that Peter began to say to him- 
self, ‘Why should I go to school today? 
I should like much better to stay here 
and play in the brook”; and the 











more he thought about it the more 
he wanted to do it. Something 
whispered in his ear, ‘““The teacher 
will be coming pretty soon, and 
she will see you when she crosses 
the brook.” 

“No,” said another voice, ‘‘you 
can hide under the bridge until she 
is gone.” 

It was that voice that Peter 
listened to, and in a moment he 
had scrambled down the bank and 
was hidden in a clump of bushes 
from which he could look down 
tke road and see anyone that 
might come that way. 

Everything about him was very 
still. There was not enough wind 
even to move the leaves, and 
Peter could see nothing that 
stirred except one small bird that 
was hopping about on the ground 


HEALED 


By 
Winnifred MacGowan 


I burned my finger hard today, 
But mother kissed the place. 
And now I think that it will be 
The very nicest part of me, 
Except of course my face! 
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THE SECRET 
By Gamaliel Bradford 


HE bat, the frog, the mouse and bun 
Agreed to have a little fun. 

The owls sat by and laughed. 
The little elves in shoals slipped out 
And twinkled daintily about, 

As if the world were daft. 





The whole mad crew assemble near 

A great convolvulus and peer 
Under, before and over. 

What secret in that bell may lie 

The whole mad crew and you and I 
Are waiting to discover. 


S.. et 
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One Reason Why Little Johnny Op | 


Likes To Go To See His Grandmother 


By Pringle Barret 


Granny has a pantry; 
The pantry has a shelf; 
The shelf has a cupboard; 


The cupboard hides an elf. 


The elf keeps a jam jar 
Filled to the top, 


Little Johnny Op. 


Expecting a visit from | 


J 





’ teacher!”’ 


under the bushes a little way to the 
right; a pretty bird, Peter thought, for 
it had a speckled breast and on its head 
a yellow stripe with a black line on each 
side of it. He had never seen one like it 
and was wondering what it could be 
when he heard voices and, peeking out 
of his hiding place, saw that the teacher 
was coming with Mamie Simmons and 
Alice Burt, two of his school-mates. 

They had almost reached the bridge 

and Peter felt sure that they were going 
by without seeing him when the bird 
that he had been watching hopped up 
to a low branch of a tree, walked out a 
little way on the limb and set up the 
loudest cry that Peter had ever heard a 
bird make. ‘Teacher, teacher, teacher, 
it cried as plainly as Peter 
himself could have said it. 
' The teacher and the two little girls 
stopped at once. “‘Ah, there is an oven- 
bird,”’ said the teacher. ‘‘Let us see if we 
can find its nest.’ And with that all 
three of them climbed down the bank 
and were almost upon Peter before he 
could move. 

“Why,” said Miss Camp, laughing, 
“here is Peter waiting for us.”’ 

Peter himself said nothing, but went 
with the others to look for the nest of 
the strange bird that seemed to know a 
school-teacher when it saw one and to 
be able to call her. 

In. a little while they found it—a 
wonderful nest of coarse grass, weed 
stalks, leaves and little roots, set on the 
ground at the foot of a small tree; not 

open at the top, as most birds’ 





nests are, but at the side, like an 
old-fashioned outdoor oven; and in 
it, as Peter could see by lying flat 
on the ground, were four white 
eggs speckled with brown. 

On the way to school, when the 
teacher had told them more about 
the bird and how it got its names 
of oven-bird and teacher bird, she 
said, “And you were waiting to 
surprise us, weren’t you, Peter?”’ 

It was with a hanging head 
that Peter told his story. ‘I 
wasn’t going to school,’’ he said, 
‘if the bird hadn’t called you 
and told on me. How did he 
know who you were?” 

The teacher laughed. ‘Birds 
know many things that men have 
not learned,’”’ she said. ‘Young 
birds always do what their 
teachers tell them to do.” 


2 or ag Deming SNM, 


MY LITTLE DOG 


By 
Margaret Marrs 


I have a little poodle dog, 
They say he came from Spain; 
His body’s full of hayseed, 

His legs are made of cane. 
The children all come out to see 
Him walking down. the lane. 
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JOHNNY JUMP Up 


es 
Verna Grisier McCully 


O® Johnny, jump up, little 
sleepy head; 

It’s much too late to remain in 
bed, 

For the Johnny-jump-ups out- 
side the door 

Have been awake for an hour 
or more! 


. 9 


The Hallowe’en Moon 


By Daisy M. Moore 


A small boy cried once for the 
moon— 
You all have heard about it— 
He cried till eyes and nose 
were red 
But had to do without it! 


Another lad wished for a moon 
And from the time he thought 
it, 
Iie wasted not a single tear 
But went ahead and got it! 


Out in the great corn field he 
spied 
A pumpkin round and yellow; 
‘“‘He’d make a splendid moon,”’ 
he cried, 


‘“‘Thatshining golden fellow!’ 


In half an hour with jack knife 
sharp 
And merry whistled tune, 
The boy who did not weep one 
tear 


Had MADE himself a moon! 


A jolly Hallowe’en had he— 
The boy who did not cry 
Although he couldn’t have the 
moon 
That hangs up in the sky! 
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“If only he didn’t stammer” 


The story of a boy who would have been the hero of his 
school—perhaps one of the greatest quarterbacks in foot- 


ball—if he had only been able to call signals. 


A story that 


every boy who stammers and his parents ought to read. 


First one, then the other team would 


[ WAS the big game of the year. 
seem to have the advantage. Neither 


| could gain consistently by rushing. The 


game became a punting duel, and the 
superior kicking of the Portland full- 
back was bringing the ball relentlessly 
toward the Lakehurst goal. 


“Touchdown! Touchdown!’’ shouted 


the enemy hosts. 


From time to time the Lakehurst coach 
turned his anxious gaze toward a tense 


| figure huddled on the bench. There was 


a boy who would make of Lakehurst a 
different team if he dared send him into 
the game. There was a boy who could 
put life into the attack, who would kindle 
the spark that would make a driving, 
slashing, smooth-working football team 
out of the eleven players who now 
seemed tired and disorganized. 


Except for one thing, Don 
Martin was the best quarterback 
on the Lakehurst squad. He was 
quick, :a. fast runner, a very 
dynamo of energy. 


But Don Martin stammered. | 
He had been tried out and had 
always failed. Once he had lost 
an important game, from the 
memory of which he still cringed. 


So throughout this game with 
Portland for the championship, 
when he would have given his 
very life to help his team to vic- 
tory, Don Martin sat on the 
bench, tears running down his 
cheeks, while the coach looked at 
him hopelessly and said to him- 
self, “If only he didn’t stammer.” 


* * a8 


No one will ever know what stammer- 
ing had cost Don Martin in sorrow and 
suffering through his years in school 
and college. No one ever does know 
how a stammerer suffers except the one 
who stammers himself. 


When Don was a very little fellow, 
first beginning to toddle about, his 
parents thought his stammering was 
“cute.” They would sometimes tease 
him, to get him excited, just to see him 
struggle to talk, with his little red face 
and his clenched fists. When he became 
a little older and began to go to school, 
it was not nearly so funny, but they 
said, easily, ‘“‘Never mind, he will out- 
grow it.”” And that is one of the great- 
est tragedies about children who stam- 
mer. They never outgrow it. Don’s 
parents expected him to speak fluently 
as he grew older. Even his teachers 
thought he should do better and blamed 
him for halting speech. But stammer- 
ing is never outgrown naturally. Some- 
times it seems to be less frequent, but 
the real causes of stammering are still 
there and, unless scientifically cured, 
stammering always will come back in 
moments of excitement or earnestness. 


Don Martin struggled through college 
in spite of his handicap. His ambition 


-|was to be an engineer. He was sure 


that he could succeed in this line because 


he thought-it did not require talking: 


He would not have to make speeches, 
he would not get excited, he would not 
get embarrassed or commit blunders at 


By GORDON FINCH 


critical moments by his stammering. 

Finally Don was graduated and 
started out to find a job. Interviews 
followed, but always at the critical mo- 
ment he stammered and created a bad 
impression. At last he obtained a posi- 
tion on the engineering staff of a large 
firm by writing for it. 


Don Martin had ability. He was a 
good engineer and his ability was recog- 
nized. But in spite of the fact that he 
was getting ahead in his engineering 
work, he realized that he was always 
working under a boss. He could not 
reach an executive position where 
he would be somebody else’s boss, 
and that was Don’s ambition. 
Time and again he saw his fellow 






engineers pass him by on the way to bet- 
ter positions. He knew it was not lack of 
ability that kept him back. The fact 
dawned on him that an executive re- 
quired more-than just engineering 
ability. He needed poise, a clear head 
and a steady tongue. The men in the 
executive positions in his firm had to meet 
many people and talk to them. 


One night, when Don was particularly 
discouraged, he picked up a magazine. 
His eye rested on the story of a man 
who had cured himself of stammering 
after suffering from the affliction for 
twenty years. The man’s name was 
Benjamin N. Bogue, and he had worked 
out a scientific method of correcting 
stammering and stuttering. Once cured, 
said the story, he had offered the method 
to fellow sufferers, and it had proved so 
successful that he finally established a 
school and took classes. In this way, 
Bogue Institute, of Indianapolis, was 
founded. 


Don sent for full information. In a 
few days he received a booklet of inter- 
esting descriptions of life at the school, 
the methods used and a blank diagnosis 
form. He filled out the blanks with a 
description of his symptoms and com- 
plete history of his trouble and sent it 
to the Institute. 


He soon received an answer from Mr. 
Bogue himself, completely and correctly 
diagnosing his case. 


Don lost no time in registering his 
name at the Institute, and in two weeks, 


sooner than he expected, Don received 


. instructions to report at the school. Ob- 


taining leave from the firm, he left im- 
mediately for Indianapolis. Arrived at 
Bogue Institute he found the buildings 
and surroundings unusually pleasant. 
Men and women, boys and girls of all 
ages were there. It was a resident school, 
conducted very much like any other 
boarding school or college. 


Don really enjoyed his stay at the 
Institute. He was quickly cured and re- 
turned to his work. He was astonished 
at the wonderful change it made in him. 
Not only had he stopped stammering, 
but he had become a convincing and 
eloquent speaker. He had new 
confidence — a better grip on his 
nerves. Knowing that he would 
not stammer or falter, he did not 
fear important conferences. Now 
his ability would count for the 
utmost and he had renewed 
hopes of reaching the positions 
his ambitions had set for him. 


He was not wrong. He began 
to advance and was soon passing 
mer who had previously passed 
him. The directors recognized 
his ability and he was made an 
i: officer of the company. 


* * o” 


Any reader of this magazine 
who stammers or stutters should 
consider carefully Don Martin’s 
experience. Don could have been 
cured long before he was and 
avoided many of the difficulties 
he encountered in business. He 
could have been cured while he 
was yet in school and enjoyed 
that success in athletics which he 
so coveted. But Don suffered because he 
and his parents had not heard of Bogue 
Institute. 


If you stammer or stutter, Benjamin 
Bogue can cure you, just as he has cured 
himself and hundreds of boys and girls 
of all ages. Bogue Institute was founded 
in 1901. It is a thoroughly tried insti- 
tution, run on sound business principles. 
Results under the Bogue Method are 
guaranteed. Remember that stammer- 
ing is never outgrown. The child who 
stammers will stammer as a man or 
woman unless cured. 


Find out what the Bogue Institute can 
do for you. Without obligating yourself, 
fill out the coupon below. By return 
mail you will receive full information 
regarding this sure, scientific cure for 
stammerers and stutterers. 


Or if you do not stammer, but know 
of someone who does, either see that this 
story of Don Martin is called to his at- 
tention or send the Bogue Institute his 
name and address. Your name will not 
be used, and the Bogue Institute may 
be the means of opening up a whole new 
world for him. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 
9321 Bogue Building 1147N. Illinois St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
_ Without obligation on my part, please send me 
full information regarding the Bogue Institute 
and the new scientific cure for stammerers and 
stutterers. 
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THE BEAVER 


October paves the forest corridors I 
With fallen yellow, brown and * 
crimson fronds; 
His birch and poplar logs the 
Beaver stores 
For cozy feasts when Winter 
seals the ponds. 





| ARTHUR GUITERMAN 











ONE OF LIFE’S LESSONS 


RANDPA BROWN settled himself in his 
G porch chair. Serenity seemed to hover 
about him. As his bright eyes twinkled 
in my direction he smiled. ‘“‘You’ve asked me 
for my receipt for taking things the way I do. 
You see I’m one of those who think the real 
object of human existence is an educational 
plan. It’s too bad that so many of us don’t 
take to their lessons and come to the end 
with lots of lessons unlearned. Of course no 
one takes a very high grade right through. 

“Now last week I had a tooth out. Fora 
week before and right up to the time Doctor 
Stevens put the forceps into my mouth I 
forgot the lesson I’m talking about. But 
when Doctor Stevens injected some an- 
zsthetic and took out that tooth I give you 
my word there was no pain at all. None 
whatever. Yet for a week or more I worried 
about the pain that I must suffer—marked 
zero again in life’s lessons, and at my time of 
life! I was ashamed, and I’m ashamed yet.” 

“Of course I know what you mean when 
you refer to one of the great lessons of life,” 
said his friend. ‘‘Not to worry about what’s 
coming. ‘Sufficient unto the day,’ of course.” 

“Yes, but I mean something more than 
that,’’ said Grandpa Brown. “Not only 
sufficient for the day. Life is a succession of 
moments, seconds and a good deal less than 
clock seconds. If a fellow could really learn 
that mighty lesson! My, my! Put that fellow 
in the most terrible trouble or danger and 
you couldn’t frighten him about what’s 
coming. Life isn’t years, months or even 
days; it’s the worst kind of a coward who 
cannot stand a moment of discomfort or 
pain. Even death itself, looked at in this way, 
doesn’t amount to much; that is, as the 

‘ physical end of life. We are alive. A moment 
later—well, so far as the body is concerned 
we feel nothing. Taking moments of life 
quietly, one after another, is one of life’s 
great lessons.” 


FROM GOLD TO GRAY 


A NEW ENGLAND woman, displaying re- 
cently to some friends a quaint nee- 
dlework picture, representing Telemachus 
and Mentor, which had just been bequeathed 
her by an aunt, responded to their interest 
with the story of the long-dead spinster of 
her family, a certain Miss Keziah, whose 
patient fingers had wrought the preposter- 
ous figures in the even more preposterous 
landscape. Miss Keziah had been, but not 
always, a professional executant and in- 
structress of needlework, lace-making, net- 
ting, bead-work, painting on velvet and such 
allied arts and crafts as were in her time con- 
sidered the acme of genteel and artistic 
female accomplishment. In her youth she 
had been a beauty and betrothed to a young 
student of divinity; but her father, a min- 
ister, and her lover having quarreled over a 
minor point of theology, the match was 
broken off, and she never married. Left an 
orphan, with younger sisters and small re- 
sources, she turned her skillful fingers to 
account, and soon became locally famous 
for her handwork. Some of it, especially the 
lace, was really beautiful; but the needle- 
work pictures, upon which she especially 
prided herself, were not, at least to modern 
eyes, though greatly admired by her con- 
temporaries. 

In the Mentor and Telemachus, she had 
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used hairs from her own golden tresses to 
embroider the tightly-clustered curls of the 
youth. It was her custom to adorn her 
favorite embroidered heroes and heroines— 
Telemachus, Andromache, Penelope, Nelly 
Custis in ‘‘Washington and His Family’”— 
with such personally provided golden locks, 
and she was innocently vain of her ability to 
do so. But as the years passed the lustre of 
her smooth-shining bands of hair became 
dimmer and dimmer, until one day her 
cleverest pupil, who was doing The Parting 
of Hector and Andromache, had reached 
Andromache’s head. 

“And now, my dear,” said Miss Keziah 
graciously, “I will pull a few of my own 
hairs, and you shall do Andromache’s.” 

“But was not Andromache’s hair golden, 
Miss Keziah?” asked the girl. ‘‘Surely it was 
not gray.” 

It was a shock; but Miss Keziah, so family 
tradition relates, met it with a delightful 
dash of spirit. She had for years dressed very 
simply, denying herself for the sake of others 
and comforted by the assurance of her own 
good looks, which needed but little setting- 
off. Now, realizing suddenly that she had 
spent her youth in self-denial and certainly 
not regretting that she had done so, she 
nevertheless determined that she deserved a 
little extravagance. She went to the local 
milliner and ordered a new bonnet to wear 
to church next Sunday; moreover, it was to 
be a duplicate of that worn by Madam 
Woodburn, the great lady of the town, except 
that where Madam Woodburn’s was blue, 
hers was to be lavender, ‘‘with three feathers, 
where Madam Woodburn’s has two, and a 
yard more ribbon in the bows, and if there is 
a better quality of satin for the brim be sure 
and get it!” 

She wore the superfine bonnet proudly on 
a head that was no longer golden; and the 
next time she plucked her own hair to use in 
needlework it was to work the sober and 
modest glimpse of gray under Martha 
Washington's cap. 


HORSE SENSE 


pene are sensitive to the approaching 
changes in the weather in a far greater 
degree than man. This little story gives a 
dramatic illustration of that fact. 

I had driven over to the nearest village, 
writes a friend of The Companion who lives 
in Florida, after some freight and had some 
other things in the carriage. A thundercloud 
threatened from the northwest, and I started 
to drive home as fast as I thought reasonable 
in the heat. I was coming by a “short cut” 
that had been badly washed by the recent 
rains. 

As we were coming up the grade out of 
Flomaton, just over the line in Alabama, I 
noticed a queer little black cloud in the 
southwest, and I believe Troupe, my horse, 
saw it too. In any event, instinct must have 
told him of danger, for, suddenly snorting 
and throwing his head high, he began to pace 
like a race horse. I pulled, sawed, jerked, 
coaxed, commanded—all to no purpose. We 
came tearing over that rough road, between 
trees and stumps at a tremendous pace. 

Down the steep hills, just stopping for a 
swallow at the branch, on up that grade 
Troupe paced “like a streak.”” Again down 
grade, over our bridge and up the hill to our 
gate, he came without slackening his speed. 

By that time the wind was roaring through 
the trees, and Troupe pawed impatiently 
and snorted as I opened and closed the gate. 
He turned his head to watch me get in, and 
then, on the level how he paced! 

The carriage slewed as we rounded the 
sharp curves, and my heavy packages slid 
about in the bottom. My husband and the 
boys were just in from work. They were 
much relieved to see us coming but aston- 
ished at my driving my pet until his body 
was covered with foam, although his head 
was still high. 

The boys took him to the barn just as the 
storm broke in all its fury, hurling trees on 
top of each other across the road I had passed 
over not five minutes before, within forty 
rods of our house! 

I took no time for explanations, for the 
wind was lifting every movable article that 
we could not shelter, and rain was coming in 
such torrents that we actually could not see 
the trees that we heard falling in the pasture. 
We worried about the colts and stock that 
were out, but they proved to be unharmed, 
as they had taken to the open places. 

After ten or fifteen minutes the wind 
storm passed on, and the rain gradually 
ceased. There were over thirty trees down 
in the pasture right north of the house, some 
across our yard fence, and one across the 


drive in the yard, and my husband counted 
eighty along our road from the house to the 
northeast gate, less than half a mile! Does 
anyone wonder that I was grateful to 
Troupe for what I had first thought his 
stubbornness? 

Such instinct is often noticed in wild 
horses on the plains, but domesticated ani- 
mals oftener depend on their driver. My 
back was sore for several days from the 
bumping I had got, but I felt grateful for the 
bumps, under the circumstances. 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE ICE 
CREAM 


IHEODORE ROOSEVELT was the kind of 
T person who usually finished what he 
set out to do. But we learn from Mr. Bok’s 
book of reminiscences, Twice Thirty, that 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s gentle remonstrance occa- 
sionally effected a change in his purpose— 
always we may be sure for the better. 

I was a guest, he says, at a luncheon where 
Colonel and Mrs. Roosevelt were present. 
A darling little daughter of the host saun- 
tered into the room. The colonel, always 
responsive to a child, immediately  at- 
tracted her attention, and she came to his 
side. The luncheon had reached the dessert. 

“She shall have some ice cream,” de- 
clared the colonel, and, dipping his spoon 
into the ice before him, he was transferring 
it to the child’s mouth when a voice from the 
other end of the table said quietly, ‘‘Theo- 
dore.” 

The spoon halted in the air with the in- 
stantaneous precision of a pointer dog. 

“Yes?” answered the colonel as he looked 
at his wife. 

With the most ingratiating smile Mrs. 
Roosevelt ventured, ‘‘You know, Theodore, 
it is not customary to ask anyone to eat from 
a spoon from which we have eaten!” 

The spoon went back to its plate, the two 
rows of splendid teeth plittered, and, pound- 
ing his fist on the table, the colonel came out 
with, ‘‘Now, I ask you, friends, I ask you: 
what is the use of my tramping from one end 
of the country to the other condemning 
bossism?”’ 

Mrs. Roosevelt smiled. But the child did 
not get its ice cream! And, in another mo- 
ment, the colonel was absorbed in discussing 
with his neighbor at table a book that he had 
just been reading about the Icelandic sagas. 


MODERN WITCHCRAFT 


HE belief in witchcraft dies hard. We 

are apt to suppose that it exists nowa- 
days, outside of the Orient, only among sav- 
ages and the superstitious peasantry of a 
few nations backward in civilization. There, 
indeed, are its strongholds; but it crops up 
occasionally in unexpected places. A recent 
issue of the Manchester Guardian records 
an amazing trial in the English village of 
Cullompton, in which witchcraft practised 
by the plaintiff was seriously adduced by the 
defendant to explain and justify his acts. 

Alfred John Matthews, a small farmer, 
was summoned for assault by his neighbor, 
Ellen Garnsworthy. He had, she declared, 
attacked her without provocation and se- 
verely scratched her arm with a pin, causing 
a profuse flow of blood. He had also threat- 
ened to shoot her. 

Farmer Matthews, far from denying the 
assault, readily admitted it. She had, he 
considered, got no more, and indeed less, 
than she deserved, for ill-wishing him and 
bewitching his pig. It was she, and not he, 
to whom the police ought to turn their at- 
tention, he declared with spirit. They ought 
to raid her house, for she possessed a crystal 
with which she wrought evil magic, and the 
thing ought to be found and confiscated, 
that her neighbors might be safe. 

The presiding magistrate tried, wholly 
in vain, to persuade and convince the man 
that there was no such thing as witchcraft. 
He was sentenced to a month’s imprison- 
ment for the assault—a sentence which he 
persisted in believing preposterously unjust. 
His pig had been bewitched and died. If 
anybody went to jail, clearly it ought, to be 
the witch! 

There are aged persons who can remember 
tales told and credited in their youth of 
witchcraft in New England: tales told us- 
ually, in remote hamlets, of old women, liv- 
ing alone, crabbed in character or odd in 
their ways. The neighbors of one such, when- 
ever their doughnuts did not fry properly, 
but jumped about in the kettle, or out of it, 
were wont to lay the trouble to Ma’am 
Hooper’s having bewitched them. Another 
old woman, who, poor old lonely creature, 
was much attached to her black cat and its 
progeny, was well remembered—or her cats 
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were—by an aged lady who recently died 
in her nineties. She had wished as a little 
girl to play with one of the kittens and had 
set a saucer of milk to entice it from the yard 
next door. But her mother’s kitchen helper, 
an elderly woman of the village, seeing what 
she was about, emptied the milk upon the 
grass, shook her and bade her let the next- 
door cats and kittens severely alone: never 
either to feed or play with them. The child 
asked why. ; 

“Because,” was the mysterious and terri- 
fying answer, ‘those kittens are witch kit- 
tens, and those cats are witch cats. They 
eat toads when they don’t eat worse, and 
their claws are p’isen, and their breath 
makes folks sick, and if you look too long at 
their stary green eyes you'll be able to see 
things in the dark you'll wish with all your 
soul you couldn’t!”’ 

Although she was not quite sure she be- 
lieved Jemima, the child heeded her warn- 
ing to be on the safe side, even though much 
teasing never brought any satisfaction to 
her shrinking curiosity as to what dreadful 
food it could be the ‘‘witchcats” fed upon 
that was worse than toads. 


CALEB’S CLEVER SISTER-IN-LAW 


‘I MAY never have said it, Hyne,’”’ Caleb 
Peaslee an in a humble tone, ‘“‘but 
I know I’ve always cal’lated to keep my 
place and buildin’s up about as trig and tidy 
fr as the next man; but the next man 
Aeiam needn’t be a woman, if you want 
.a.% toc’mpare me with anybody!” 

jy ‘What's put you into such a state 
of mind ’s this?” asked deacon Hyne, going 
straight to the root of the matter. 

“My wife’s sister,” said Mr. Peaslee. 
“She’s a good deal younger’n my wife, and 
she’s a farmer—or a farmeress, or whatever 
a woman is that raises crops.” 

“‘Whereabouts?’’ demanded the deacon. 

“Clear across the state,’’ returned Mr. 
Peaslee, as if he wished it might be even far- 
ther. ‘‘She’s one of these stirrin’ women, and 
she’s full of book farmin’. I ain’t seen her 
farm, of course, but I shouldn’t wonder if 
it might be wu’th seein’,’’ he added honestly. 

“You know how ‘tis, Lysander,’”’ he went 
on “a married man has to listen to a lot he 
don’t reely hear, so I s’pose my wife’s told 
me all about her sister’s makin’ such a go of 
farmin’, but if she has I ain’t sensed it, not 
till this mornin’, that is t’ say. 

“Mebbe a week ago,” he went on, ‘my 
wife had a letter from her, and that night, 
when I’d sot down to read the paper, she up 
and told me her sister was plannin’ to pay 
us a little visit, she havin’ some kind of er- 
rand up at the state farm. I was busy readin’ 
about the way to git more aigs out of fewer 
hens, so mebbe I didn’t give her all the ’ten- 
tion I’d ought to, but I did manage to say 
we'd make her welcome, and I s’pose in the 
back of my mind I had a notion she’d have 
a chance to see how a man run a farm, and 
that prob’bly she’d git some ideas that she 
c’d turn into money when she got back home. 

“Well,” said Caleb, after a little silence 
that ended in a sigh, “she come yest’- 
day, and things didn’t come off jest as I 
figgered they would. I’m goin’ to own upto 
you, Hyne—I’ve got sot back today mor’n 
in all the years I’ve got my livin’ farmin’; 
and I’ve earnt every jolt I’ve got!” 

The deacon stared but offered no com- 
ment. 

“Yes, sirl’’ affirmed Caleb, with even 
more emphasis. “I started out this mornin’ 
biggoty, and I ended up feelin’ like a foolish 
child. This mornin’, after breakfast,’’ he 
went on, “I spoke to her in a kind sort of 
way and asked her if she didn’t want to go 
out with me and see how I done things 
‘round the place. I figgered she’d say she did 
and be kind of p’lite ’bout it, but she sort of 
hesitated and then said something about 
it bein’ a kind of thankless task to look over 
a place that had been carried on one way for 
years; but she fin’ly came along with me out 
to’rds the henhouse. I was p’intin’ out to 
her the way I’d got things fixed to suit me, 
and mebbe I did act kind of ’sif I was teach- 
in’ her; but all at once she begun to tell me 
how I’d got everything wrong—and b’fore 
she got through she was lecturin’ me ’sif she 
was up on a platform and I was fifty people, 
’stead of jest one old man that was so ’mazed 
he couldn’t git his mouth together on ’count 
of s’prise! 

“And from then on, Hyne,’’ Caleb con- 
fessed, ‘‘I didn’t do any talkin’ at all. I didn’t 
p’int out to her how she ought to run her 
hens, takin’ my text from that piece I’d 
lately read in the paper. I’m glad I didn’t, 
for, come to find out, she writes them pieces 
herself—though my wife and I didn’t know it. 
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“But she does,’’ he admitted, ‘and she 
give me her reasons for doin’ the way she 
does with her hens—good reasons too. And 
she showed me where my cow barn ain’t 
right, and why I ought to paint oftener, and 
only one coat at a time, and how stone walls 
take up ground that ought to be bearin’ 
crops, and more’n twenty things that I’ve 
been doin’ that’s put me out of pocket every 
year. I started out puffed with pride and 
vain talk,’’ Caleb owned sadly enough, ‘‘and 
I come back like a pricked puffball—and not 
a yip out of me. 

“Come to find out,”’ he said, “‘the business 
up at the state farm was jest to take on the 
lecturin’ there b’tween times when she ain’t 
farmin’, Seems she’s been makin’ thirty 
acres pay her more cash money than I’ve 
ever made off’n ninety, and they’re willin’ 
to pay her most as much to tell others how 
to do it. 

“And when I got fairly out of my daze,” 
Caleb said, “you c’n b’lieve I felt small 
*‘nough. But,” he finished after a moment 
devoted to deep thought, “I truly don’t 
know what the world’s comin’ to—I truly 
don’t—with women settin’ up to know more 
about farmin’ than men; and provin’ it on 
’em!” he added dejectedly. 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF AMERICA 


MERSON deplored the fact that “proud 
America must bear the name of a thief, 
Amerigo Vespucci, the pickle dealer of 
Seville.”” It now appears, says Mr. Caxton 
Frazier in the Mentor, that Emerson was 
misinformed—that Vespucci had nothing at 
all to do with choosing the name of the 
western continents. He never used the word 
in any of his writings, and was a modest man 
who cared nothing for the spotlight. 
poet named America; a student at 
Heidelberg and Paris; a linguist and an 
eager follower of geography in an age when 
the ports of Europe were often in gala dress 
for the ships of world discoverers. Mathias 
Ringmann was a native of a village in the 
Vosges Mountains. He was born just ten 
years before Columbus turned his prows 
‘rom Palos. Mathias and a friend, Martinius 
Waldseemiiller, after graduating from col- 
lege joined a literary society that used to 
meet in the old town of St. Dié, near Lune- 
ville and not many miles from Strasbourg. 
In the spring of 1507, this group of men set 
up a print shop in St. Dié. The first thing 
they decided to undertake was the printing 
of a map of the world and a treatise in Latin 
to accompany it. Ringmann enthusiastically 
entered into the work of translating and 
editing material for the booklet, called 
Introductio Cosmographiae, or Introduc- 
tion to the Science of the General Constitu- 
tion of the Universe. 

Before work began on the St. Dié world 
map the poet had made a translation of 
Amerigo Vespucci’s report of his voyages 
and had indited a sonnet on the mysteries of 
the new-found world and the feats of Colum- 
bus, Cabral and Vespucci. From the first he 
was enchanted by the meter and melody 
of the name “Amerigo,” which, translated 
into Latin, became Americus. 

Waldseemiilier’s plates were about ready 
for printing when his young friend discovered 
that space had been reserved for the re- 
cently discovered lands, but no name ap- 
peared inside the fictitious boundary lines 
traced by the map maker. Fired by his 
admiration for Vespucci and his tuneful 
Christian name, ‘Let us call it America,” 
he urged. “Let us print the name America 
there.’’ Tolerantly the map maker let his 
youthful collaborator have his way, but he 
printed the name in letters very small, 
instead of large, as on the old continents. 

The map and the treatise that appeared in 
1507 were the first to advertise the new 
name. The Introduction to Cosmography 
contained in the sixth chapter the priceless 
passage: ‘‘Now, since these parts (Europe, 
Asia and Africa) have been more extensively 
explored and another fourth part (South 
and North America) has been discovered by 
Americus Vespucci, I do not see who can 
rightly forbid it to be named after the dis- 
coverer Americus, Americus land, or Amer- 
ica. 

The first edition of this significant old St. 
Dié map, one thousand copies, sold quickly 
to universities and men of learning. No one 
can estimate its influence on the spread of 
geographical knowledge and on the map- 
makers of the time. 

So far as known the only existing specimen 
of a first-edition sheet bearing the imprint 
“America” is the one at the Wolfegg castle. 
A few years ago the present owner offered to 
send the map for exhibition in the United 
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States, but the government was unable to 
accept the responsibility for the transporta- 
tion of the historic treasure. 


THE DANCING GOPHER 


NCE while I was attending college in a 
Middle-Western town, writes a cor- 
respondent, my roommate burst into the 
room and began to talk excitedly of seeing 
an unusual bit of festivity on the lawn. 
Though very much delighted with what she 
had seen, she almost dreaded to tell me what 
it was, for fear I should not believe it. 

“But just go out there tomorrow afternoon 
and sit down, and be sure to whistle, and 
then see what happens,” she finished breath- 
lessly. 

Accordingly the next afternoon, I took a 

k, so I could study if there were nothing 
else of interest doing, and sought out the 
garden seat at the edge of the lawn. After | 
waiting in silence for a few minutes, I began 
to whistle, and soon, almost as if by magic, 
af ull-grown gopher appeared near me, danc- 
ing on his hind feet, and keeping time to the 
music. He danced always in a half circle, and 
not for one instant did he take his beady 
eyes from me, He made a fascinating picture 
with his quaint dotted stripes, bright eyes 
and twinkling feet. As I continued to 
whistle, he continued his dancing in a wider 
arc, until he got almost behind me. I turned 
my head as far as I could, for I dared not stir 
in my seat for fear of frightening him. 

But just then a chine teheien fluttered the 
pages of my open book, and the coy little 
dancer vanished. Though he was not more 
than seven or eight feet from me at any time, 
I could find no trace of his hole, though I 
looked carefully for it. 


A LESSON IN PHYSIOLOGY 


y home when I was a boy was in the | 
metropolis, writes an old Companion | 


reader. During my first vacation in the 
country I was sent in company with several 
neighbor boys to bring the cows from a dis- 
tant pasture. That duty was commonplace 
enough to the others, but it was a great 
adventure to me. 

The bars let down and replaced, one by 
one my companions passed into the side 
lanes leading to their respective farms with 
their Brindle, Spot or Speckle. I found my- 
self alone with darkness falling. A voice 
called in the distance, and Daisy was soon 
out of sight, while Sukey, who had twice 
endeavored to turn off with other cows, 
stopped resolutely in the road indifferent 
alike to distant calls before or harsh words 
behind. 

Seeing that forcible measures were re- 
quired and no “gad” being convenient, I 
thought of the nail in my pocket, filed to a 
sharp point, and, apprehensive of results if 
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questions. 








“SCHOOLS | 


D° you wish to send your girl or boy to a good boarding school where health can 
be benefited and concentration developed? We are prepared to answer your 
Write to us for information for we are glad to help you. 


If you wish definite information and advice concerning a school please give age, 
whether Boys’, Girls’, Coeducational or Professional School is desired and some- 
thing of previous training and future ambitions. 











VE RMON TA4cADEmy 


Co-educational. 

repares for college and citizenship in the healthful 

environment of Vermont mountains. Work supple- 

mented by vigorous outdoor life. Modern equipment. 
Strong faculty. Catalog. Box Y, Saxtons River, Vt. 








THE MACDUPPTS SCHOOL | 


and Mrs. John MacDuffie 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











High School Course 


Te) 2 Yea rs this simplified High 


eets all onslaaeae for entrance to col- 
lege and the BL —~ a This and thirty-six other practi- 
cal courses are in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Devt. H-7100. Drexel Av. & 58th St. 


You can complete 





inside two years. 


























applied in the rear, I chose the flank with | 
startling success. On picking myself up from | 
the yellow road dust, my lungs became at | 


least two sizes too small; I had a large cloven 
embroidery stamp in green upon the bosom 


of my pink-striped shirt and a better under- | 


standing of the mechanism of a cow’s hip 
joint than I could have got from my school 
physiology in a week’s study. Sukey, some 
distance ahead by this time, looked back 
and mooed inquiringly. 


HERE COMES THE BAND! 


Ig is hard for the unsophisticated listener 
who is having his first experience with the 
radio to realize that the music or the voices 
he hears are, perhaps, ten, fifty or five hun- 
dred miles away. The Tatler tells the wholly 
creditable story of a passing farmer who 
was called into a house in northern Ireland 
to hear radio for the first time. The host gave 
him a pair of headphones when a concert 
was in progress. 

The man listened a minute and then said: 
“Boys, that’s great. I never heard the likes 
of that before.” Then, abruptly taking off 
the headphones, he exclaimed: ‘‘There’s a 
band coming; I must go out and hold the 
horse’s head!” 


NOTHING TO BOAST OF 


BANK in Boston, says the Globe of that 
city, takes on a number of young men 
during the summer. On their salary receipts 
is‘ printed a legend something like. this: 
“Your salary is your personal business—a 
confidential matter—and should not be dis- 
closed to anybody else.” 
One of the new boys in signing this receipt 
added: “I won’t mention it. I’m just as much 
ashamed of it as you are.” 
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HISTORIC COVER 
REPRINTS 


N response to an insistent demand, we have 

prepared a limited number of reprints of 
the famous Youth’s Companion Historic 
Milestone Covers, painted by the foremost 
historical artists of the country. Printed on 
highly coated paper and shipped flat suitable 
for framing. Ideal for the home, school or 
library. 


Set No. 1 
Coming of the Norsemen 
Balboa and the Pacific 
Washington’s Inauguration 
Kit Carson 
Battle of ‘“‘ Ranger” and “‘ Drake” 
Ponce de Leon and Florida 
Old Days on the Mississippi 
Battle of New Orleans 


Set No. 2 
Landing of Pilgrims 
The Postriders 
Battle of Lake Erie 
De Soto and the Mississippi 
Daniel Boone 
Burning of ‘‘Philadelphia”’ 
Jamestown Brides ° 
‘Peter Stuyvesant 


OUR OFFER: Either set of eight Milestone 
Reprints sold for $1.00, postpaid. 
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After classes, the keen joy of vigor- 

ous tennis or a canter along pine- 

fringed roads to keep a clear mind 

and healthy body. All outdoor 

sports and gymnasium to promote 
t work in the classroom. 


Four-year preparatory, one-year 
college work with advantages of 
modern methods and equipment. 
A school of high academic_stand- 
ing. Established 1831. Blanche 
Dingley-Mathews piano work. Art 
under Joseph Kahill. Rate $700. 
Catalog. Address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal 
Portland, Maine 














Co-educational. Preparation for College 
and Business. Courses for High School 
Graduates. Ten buildings. Twenty-five 
acre athletic field. Lower school. Summer Course for 
College Examinations. 
George L. Plimpton, Principal 
66 School Street Tilton, N. H. 


The Knox School for Children 


oe 3 to 14 years of age. A few small boys in a separate 

use. A mother’s care ina New England country town 
pn Boston. Mrs. Alice Knox Ellison, Principal, Box Y, 
Bradford, Massachusetts. 











and expert advice on ALL 
schools or ¢: — in U. 
Re lative standing from perso tnapeciton 
Bureau maintained by the Schools 
Camps themselves. Nofees. Call, write or phone 


AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION 
1212-Y Times 
Building 
New York 
or1204-Y Stevens 
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Don’t You Like This House? 


Wouldn’t you like to see, each month, others 
as charming? Rooms, too,—the kind that just 
won't let you rest until you have done some- 
thing to make your own home lovelier still. 
Gardens such as you have dreamed of. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


is a monthly magazine, finely illustrated, that 
will bring them all to you. 


And $1.00 


will bring you the House Beautiful for 
5 Months 


Send currency, money order, or check to 
House Beautiful Co., 8 Arlington St., Boston 
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HIKING FOR GOOD TIMES 


HIKING CLUB provides one of the 
best of fall amusements for a group of 
girls. Good times are the principal 

object of such a club, but as the good times 
keep the members of the club in the open air 
and give them plenty of exercise the club 
makes for splendid health and an intimate 
knowledge of nature. 

A hiking club is usually started through the 
idea of one girl. The first thing to do is to get 
together two or three friends who you know 
would like the idea and form an organization 
committee. At the meeting of this committee 
make a list of all the girls the members think 
would be interested in joining. Then make 
out a number of slips of paper worded as fol- 
lows: 

You are invited to attend a meeting at four 
o'clock Wednesday afternoon at (name a place) 
for the purpose of forming a hiking club. 
Please be there prompily at the time given. 

Organization Committee 
(Place your names here) 


When your friends have gathered for the 
meeting one of the committee should explain 
that you wish to organize a hiking club for 
the purpose of taking hikes. to places of in- 
terest, having picnics, learning about the 
out-of-doors and planning enjoyable things 
to do during the fall months. Have her say 
that the club will meet for half an hour every 
Wednesday and plan a hike for the following 
Saturday. The hike may be an afternoon 
hike or an all-day hike, as the memberschoose. 
Then invite all present to join the club; ob- 
tain the names of those interested and set the 
date of the first meeting. 

At the first meeting elect two officials—a 
director and a secretary. The director will 
have charge of all hikes and is the head of the 
entire club. The secretary will have charge of 
the membership list and will call the roll at 
each meeting and mark the names of those 
who are absent and assist the director in what- 
ever ways she can. 

The newly elected director should then ask 
the members to suggest names for the club. 
Possible names are the Outdoor Hiking Club, 
the Westfield Hiking Club and the Woodland 
Hiking Club. 

The club colors, which may next be decided 
upon, should represent something definite, as, 
for example: brown and green, the bark and 
leaves of a tree; blue and yellow, the sky and 
the sun; blue and white, the sky and stars. 





Hikers Keep Out 


A club badge for each member is worth 
while. If the colors selected were brown and 
green, a piece of green ribbon about one inch 
wide and three inches long will serve for each 
badge. One end of this ribbon must be sewn 
toa gilt safety pin and the otherend unraveled 
for half an inch to form a fringe. Then the 
initials of the club can be sewn on the ribbon 
with brown embroidery thread. Such badges 
cost three or four cents apiece. Each member 
should pay for her own. 

The club pennant is made of felt or flannel 
of the same color as the badge and with ini- 
tials of the same color as that used on the 
badge. The pennant can be any shape that 
the members choose, and it should be hung 





Little Handicaps 


in the club room or meeting place and carried 
on hikes. 

When the members have gathered on 
Wednesday afternoon at the time set, the 
director should call the meeting to order, 
have the secretary take the attendance and 
then ask the members to suggest a hike for 
the following Saturday. Perhaps it will be 
necessary to choose by vote from among two 
or three suggestions. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD LOOK YOUR BEST 


OT LONG AGO Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, one of the most eminent 
clergymen in New York City, said 

in an address before the graduating class 
of a Y. W.C. A. in Brooklyn, ‘‘A well- 
dressed woman is a social necessity,” 
and he commended strongly those who 
give due attention to their dress. Can 
you imagine a happy, refined social life 
where the women dress slovenly or with- 
out taste? 

There are two reasons why dress de- 
serves consideration: the first, because of 
the effect a pleasant appearance has upon 
others, and the second, because of the 
effect the assurance of being well dressed 
has upon us. You have no doubt realized 
how much more confidence you have in 
yourself when you know that you look as 
well as you can, how much better time 
you can have than when you realize that 
your collars and cuffs are not fresh or 
your shoes need a shine. Little things 
have a disturbing influence if they are 
wrong, but if they are right we forget all 
about how we look and give our best to 
whatever company we are in. 

Dressing for dinner is a custom that 
has come about because freshening up 
the appearance tends to freshen up the 
mind, and at dinner, which does not have 
to be a hurried meal, we are all happier 
if we forget about the annoyances of the 
day and turn our thoughts to pleasanter 
subjects. Just washing the face and hands 
and brushing the hair help to make us 
feel more cheerfuland refreshed. Pleasant 
feelings that come from being tidily 
dressed make for pleasant talk, and 
pleasant talk contributes to good diges- 
won. See what a long line of influence 
dress has! F 

We owe’it to those around us to present 
as attractive a picture as we can. If we are 
invited to a party, we can compliment 
the hostess, as she deserves, by looking 
as if we had given attention to our ap- 


pearance and had made an effort to be 
well dressed. 

But what do we mean by well dressed? 
When is a girl well dressed and how can 
she be so, though she may not have very 
much to spend on her clothes? 

Sometimes, in a play, a woman appears 
in a street scene dressed for a ball, or a 
man walks into a ballroom wearing over- 
alls, and the audience laughs. It is 
ridiculous to see anyone dressed entirely 
out of harmony with his or her surround- 
ings. So the first rule for the well-dressed 
girl is: Dress suitably to the occasion and 
hour and also to your means. 

But as well as ‘“‘respect for times and 
places’”’ we must have regard for our own 
circumstances. No girl is sillier than she 
who has small means and tries to look 
like the daughter of a millionaire by 
wearing cheap imitations of something 
she cannot afford. This is very poor taste 
and shows a lack of character as well as 
sense. Better a plain cloth coat than one 
made of cat fur that tries to look like 
ermine but appears shoddy and soon falls 
to pieces; better colored composition 
beads that do not pretend to be anything 
else than a necklace intended to look 
like diamonds but that soon shows itself 
to be of dullest glass set in brass. 

Quality is one of the first principles 
of good taste. Another, when applied to 
dress, is fit. That is important, for the 
effect of any dress is spoiled if it does not 
look as though it belonged to the wearer. 
Trimness is always attractive. 

Above all in the matter of appearance 
is cleanliness; first, a clean body, then 
clean clothes (dry cleaned frequently, if 
not washable), both on top and under- 
neath. A girl may then leave the impres- 
sion of sweetness and freshness that is 
expected of her, but, more important 
still, she herself will be conscious of sweet- 
ness and freshness wherever she goes— 
and that is a social necessity. 
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If an all-day hike is planned, the director 
will ask each member to contribute some 
article of food toward the noonday meal. 

When all the members meet on Saturday 
the secretary should call the roll, and then 
the hike may start. 

The length of the hike should depend 
upon the ability of the members. A four-mile 
hike for an all-day trip and a two-mile hike 
for a half-day trip should be the limit at the 
start. After several weeks the distance can be 
increased if the members wish. A hiking club 
in the Catskill Mountains with members as 
young as nine and ten years often traveled as 
much as fifteen miles over mountain trails on 
a Saturday, but the director of this club was 
an experienced hiker and was very careful of 
the younger members. New clubs should 
never attempt more than five miles unless 
the members are Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts 
who are used to longer trips. The destination 
should always be some spot where lunch can 
be enjoyed and where there is ample space 
to play active outdoor games. 

If the members wish, they may each 
contribute five or ten cents and have the 
director purchase a book on birds or trees 
or both. By using such books the members 
should in time learn to name every bird and 
tree seen. The club should also get a blank 
book and gather as many different kinds of 
leaves as it can; place them between two 
sheets of paper, under a weight, until they 
have dried and then paste them in the book 
with the name of the tree written beneath. 
When all the more common leaves have been 
obtained the director should start a contest 
and give five points to any member bringing 
in a new kind of leaf. A list of all birds seen 
can also be kept. When a member reports 
seeing a new kind of bird the other members 
should then try to see some of the same kind 
on their next hike. The name should not be 
recorded until at least three members have 
seen the bird. 

The director and secretary should hold 
office for one month, and then two other 
members should be elected to take their 
places for the following month. This should 

done on the last Wednesday of the 
month, and the new officers should take 
charge the following Saturday. Continual 
change will make good officers. 

The members should be encouraged to 
walk with their heads up, chests out and 
shoulders back and to keep their toes 
pointed straight ahead and not turned out- 
ward. An Indian always keeps his toes 





Unnecessary Baggage 


pointed straight ahead. That is one reason 
why the Indians are such fine walkers and 
runners. 

A chart containing the members’ names 
should be placed in the clubroom, and after 
each name should appear the number of 
points to the credit of that member. These 
points should be given for finding new 
leaves, seeing new birds, suggesting new 
ideas for the club and securing new mem- 
bers. Five points can be given for each of 
these objects and in addition ten points for 
each meeting at which the member is 
present. The chart should be changed each 
month, so that new members will have the 
same chance to win high marks as the older 





The Honorary Member 


members. If the club wishes, a prize can be 
given the winner each month. : 
A club may start with only four or five 
members and inside of a few weeks grow to 
fifteen or twenty members. Those who be- 
long will soon find that they can discover 
a dozen or more new ways in which to have 
a good time that they never would have 
discovered without getting together in this 
manner. It always pays to get together. 
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HE AMATEUR ORCHESTRA — In 

almost any community or high school a 
creditable orchestra can be formed, but the 
undertaking is one that requires patient, 
intelligent and sustained effort. Here are the 
principal things to remember in organizing 
an orchestra. 

Begin with two or three persons who have 
some knowledge of music and plenty of en- 
thusiasm, and interest all the instrumental 
musicians that are available. 


For a leader, get some one of experience. 
Perhaps, for a small sum, you can persuade 
some experienced musician to come from a 
neighboring town once or twice a week. If 
not, choose the most capable and mature 
musician among you and give him absolute 
power. Once you have chosen your leader 
obey him implicitly. Question and suggest 
afterward, if you please, but never during a 
rehearsal, and never criticise. 

The beauty of the small orchestra is that 
it can be organized with almost any number 
and combination of instruments. 

A faithful, capable pianist is perhaps the 
most important member of the group. He 
must be able and willing to follow the direc- 
tor in everything. You will of course have 
violins. The best violinist should be chosen 
for concert master, or leader of the first 
violins; a thoroughly capable performer 
should be appointed leader of the seconds. 
The others should be divided equally be- 
tween the firsts and the seconds, the better 
musicians going to the firsts. There should 
be one cornet and at least one clarinet. A 
good flute is invaluable. The bass and the 
cello are important, but are sometimes hard 
to get. The amateur viola player is rare and 
can be easily dispensed with. Drums and 
traps are necessaries, and a good trombone 
adds solidity and virility to the orchestra. 
An effort should be made to get all those in- 
struments; but if any cannot be obtained, it 
is still possible to do excellent work. There is 


.no place in the orchestra for mandolins, 
, guitars or banjos; they belong to the glee 


club, a different type of organization. 


The orchestra should meet for rehearsal 
with absolute regularity, preferably twice a 


. week, but for not longer than an hour and a 


half at a time. Two things that can kill it be- 
fore it is on its feet are irregularity and in- 
attention. Loyalty and regularity are as 
necessary to an orchestra as they are to an 
army. 

Start with some easy waltzes and two- 
steps, and, following carefully the instruc- 
tions of the conductor, aim especially at 
accuracy of rhythm, smoothness of tone and 


EACH A PARROT TO TALK—Male 

parrots are the best talkers, just as male 
canaries are the best singers, and their plum- 
age is more gorgeous than 
that of the female. Males cost 
from twenty-five dollars toone 
hundred; females, ten dollars 
to thirty. Both birds make 
very good companions indeed 
and ofttimes seem quite hu- 
man, fitting their speeches 
to the occasion; but the fe- 
male is very intelligent, 
docile and affectionate and an easier 
pet for a girl or boy to handle. 

Parrots must be kept from 
drafts for fear of pneumonia; other- 
wise they are quite hardy. They do 
their best when the same person 
attends to them every day, changing feed, 
cleaning the cage and occasionally clipping 
wings. They soon grow very much attached 
to that particular person and will readily 
perform all their tricks for them. 

The method of educating a parrot is 
explained in the experience of a contributor 
who within a year taught a small female 
parrot to talk, whistle and sing. 






Whistling a little tune with some trills 
for variation proved to be the easiest thing to 
teach first. Every night the teacher covered 
the bird’s cage with a dark cotton-flannel 
cloth and as soon as the parrot was quiet 
softly whistled four or five bars of a tune, 
over and over for about ten minutes. Then; 
first thing in the morning, before taking off 
the cover, she repeated this. At noon she 
covered the cage again, so that Polly’s 
attention might not be diverted, and 
whistled the same notes again for about 
fifteen minutes. 

Within a week when Polly thought herself 
unnoticed she tried to whistle. After two 
or three days a few bars really came, and at 
the end of another week she would amuse 
herself by whistling the tune over and over, 
first loudly, then softly, then shrilly, ending 
with a series of trills which the teacher had 
started, but which she improved upon. 

The first real word she learned was taught 
inadvertently. A canary swung in a cage 
over her’s, and the teacher used to talk to 
him when cleaning his golden-barred house 
every day. One afternoon when she was in 
the other room she heard Polly talking to 
him very softly in just the same tone that 
she had used. “Dicky! Dicky! Dicky! 
Pretty, pretty, pretty Dicky!” 


Next on the programme came “Polly 
wants a cracker!” for no parrot’s education 





Cornet Virtuoso You Can 
Play in the Orchestra 


Start now with a Conn instrument and after a 
short period of pleasurable practice you can 
join an amateur orchestra — give pleasure to 
yourself and others. For Conns, chosen by the 
greatest professionals, are. bom ggg ~ i. and can 

obtained on Free Trial Puyseats. 
Write now mentioning My 


Conn’s New Rental Plan enables any group to 
start a band or orchestra with no initial invest- 
ment for instruments. Write now for details. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
1048 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 
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MOTHERS ’ STUDENTS * TEACHERS 


High class representatives wanted, to take orders for 
our genuine steel die Engraved Greeting Cards and 
Stationery. A pleasant, permanent and profitable 
connection with a house having a record of 91 years 
of clean business. Write today, attention of Mr. 
Palmerston. 


THE ForMAN-Bassett Co., Cleveland, O. 





the absolute harmony of all the instruments. is comp’ete without knowing this time- EARN A fine reward for boys who will help me. 
When you can play the first pieces with honored phrase. This was taught with the Write today. Easy, ‘pleasant and inter. 

3 ing work for you and a big reward for a 
smoothness and animation work at some- cage uncovered, by holding up a piece of $150 _iittle effort. no money, just write 


thing harder. 

You can order music for the orchestra 
through your local dealer. Do not confine 
yourselves to dance music. Try to get a wide 
variety: selections from popular musical 


apple or bread before the cage in plain sight, 
and repeating slowly to her, ‘‘Pretty Polly 
wants a crack-er!’”’ perhaps a dozen times 
before giving it to her. This was always done 
the last thing at night, the first thing in the 
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RADIO ‘Pop’ Wilson, 1566 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 
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Couldn *t Play a Note — 


Now Makes *1002 


“When I sent for r= catalog, I didn’t oan _ 
note of music. A few im-r after I bought my 
Wurlitzer instrument, I 


a week, three times what I made as a clerk. 
wish everybody knew how easy it is— anyone 
iO can whistle.a tune can learn to play a musi- 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You may now have any Wurlitzer instrument 
. foraweek’ eS Examine 
the instrument, note the fine workmanship, the 
. - tons obliga -— cape jally how easy it 
is oe y. Noo ion 0 expense for 
the trial. We make thisliberal offer because we 


want you to try for yourself a genuine Wur- 
litzer instrument, the result of 200 years’ experi- 
ence in musical instrument building. 

Easy payments are arranged to suit your con- 
venience. ‘Thisis your opportunity to try a fam- 
ous Wurlitzer instrument in 
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colors. mail Raenaine Worlitzer instru- 
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Make him understand. Give your grocer a 
STANDING ORDER to send you nothing but 


_ WHITE HOUSE 
COFFEE 


You will then be sure 
¥ good coffee all the 
time and always the 
same. Packed in the 
inexpensive but eff 
cient double sealed 
container that gives 
your coffee money a 


new buying power. 


White House Teas will ¢ onvinee you of thei 
name, White House 
ange Pekoe,” etc, Five popular 


superior 
} I varieties 
in quarter pound and half pound sealed canisters. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
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HAY-FEVER SUFFERERS *° sie" 
HAYES METHOD OF TREATMENT ~ 


but many find that their trouble does not return after a few seasons of treatment. Even those who 
start treatment late in the season are saved much suffering; the progress of the disease toward 
chronic ASTHMA is checked, they convalesce better and quicker and are better able to withstand 
bronchitis, cold-taking,.and the rigors of winter. References in any number and any part of the 
world to cured cases of Asthma and Hay-Fever. 


@ For full information address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buf- 
falo, N.Y., asking for Bulletin Y-255, and blank for free examination. 
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DOUBLE WINDMILL — Two wind- 
mills, so designed as to turn in opposite 
directions and placed on the same spindle, 
produce the curious optical illusion that one 
of them isturning backward, against the wind. 
The mills should be made and set up thus: 
From a pine board an inch thick saw two 
strips twelve by two inches; lay them to- 
gether at right angles; mark where they 
cross; saw on the marks to the depth of half 
an inch and split out the wood between the 
saw cuts. When you fit the strips one to the 
other they will “halve” together and you 
will have a cross exactly one inch thick. 


‘ : 


Fis.1 





Fis.2 


i an 


7 Figs el 
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Make a second cross similar to the ret, 
but from strips eighteen inches long. Place 
the two crosses side by. side, draw curved 
lines on the first cross as they appear in Fig. 
1 and on the second as they appear in Fig. 2; 
turn the crosses over and on the reverse side 
draw similar lines, as shown. 
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Every family should have one or more pets. In es- 
tablishing this column, it is our desire to assist our 
subscribers in the selection of these pets by publishing 
the advertisements of reliable persons, who Roos them 

or sale. 


COLLIE PUPPIES 


Pedigreed Stock. Prices reasonable. 
Box 30 Medway, Massachusetts 
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Make Money Quickly 


raising guinea pigs, squabs, etc., at a 
in spare time. Highest Brice —* 

raisers. Market gearamsesd. ri- 
ence necessary. Freeillustrated boo let. 


Mutual Food Products Co., Dept. E, 1457 Broadway, New York 





OLD BRIG’S CARGO 


l By.Dr. Henry A. Pulsford 


A tale of mystery and treasure-hunting with the 
best 7's an adventure story can have 


Frontispiece. $2.00 


i 
Atlantic Monthly Book Shop | 
=] 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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ASK ANY 
COMPANION USER 


45,000 AMERICAN HOMES 


are today using and recommend- 
ing the New Companion. This 
machine is made in one of the 
best equipped factories in this 
country, producing only high- 
grade family sewing machines. 
Every New Companion is war- 
ranted by the Publishers of The 
Youth's Companion for 25 years. 





MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT 


of the home sewing, yielding equally good 
results on everything from finest tucking on 
sheer material to heavy suitings. Each 
machine is equipped with a complete set of 
the best attachments and many labor sav- 
ing improvements. 


t will surprise you. 
OUR*LOW PRICES x As originators of 
the one-profit, factory-to-home system, we i 
can save you a large amount on the purchase of 
a high grade sewing machine and at the same time 





and show to friends. 


send you a machine that you will be proud to own 








DIRECT TO YOU— 
CUTS PRICE IN TWO 


Warranted 
25 Years 





YOU MAY TRY IT THREE MONTHS BEFORE DECIDING Every machine is sold subject to 
satisfactory after you have tried it in your home three months, you have only to notify us, and we will take 
iacray ss our expense, and refund your entire remittance. ‘Be sure to write for full particulars of this 
iberal offer 


HOW TO FIND OUT How all this can be accomplished is best explained in our new Illustrated 

Booklet which is sent free to any inquirer. Don't be satisfied with an inferior 
machine, but write for our attractive terms before making a selection. A postal card request will bring 
booklet by return mail. Write to Sewing Machine Department. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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With a drawknife or a large jackknife cut 
out each arm in the shape of a propeller 
blade. The surfaces slant from the edge on 
which you have drawn the curve. 

Through the centre of the smaller mill 
bore a half-inch hole and through the larger 
mill a one-inch hole. A piece of broom handle 
about two feet in length will serve for a 
spindle. (Fig. 3.) At one end make two 
shoulders so that the hole in the larger mill 
will fit easily on the inner shoulder and the 
hole in the smaller mill will fit easily on the 
outer one. The outer shoulder should be 
about an inch and a half from the end of the 
spindle, so that when the mill is placed in 
position a small wire nail can be driven into 


the spindle in front of the mill; the second 


shoulder should be a little more than three 
inches from the end of the spindle. In the 
other end of the spindle make a saw cut 
about six inches deep and insert a piece of 
shingle or cigar-box cover about eight inches 
square. That is the rudder, or vane, that 
will keep the mills facing the wind. 

When both the mills and the rudder are in 
place find the point on the spindle at which 
they balance, and there bore a hole through 
the spindle, parallel to the plane of the 
rudder; in other words, keep your bit or drill 
at the same angle as your rudder. The 
heavier the vane is the nearer the hole will 
be to the vane. The mills run more steadily 
when the hole is made rather close to the 
front end of the spindle. The end of the 
upright where the spindle rests upon it 
should be tapered and rounded. Through 
the hole slip a large wire nail and drive it 
into the upright, which is simply a stout stick 
driven into the ground or nailed to a fence 
or gable. 


ADIO REPAIRS—‘Why won't my set 
work at all?” and ‘How can my set be 
made to work better?’’ are two very common 
questions. This article gives several answers 
to both. 

First of all, you should know the names of 
the various parts composing your set and 
also the particular type of “hook-up” used. 
By “hook-up”’ is meant not only the title of 
the receiver, as ‘double circuit regenera- 
tive,” but also the wiring diagram or method 
of connection of the various parts. This in- 
formation will help you in repairing any set 
except one of the sort in which the ‘‘insides” 
are sealed from public view. When some- 
thing goes wrong with such a set tests can be 
made of all external parts, such as batteries 
and headphones, and if necessary the springs 
of a socket may be raised until the tube 
prongs make. good contact; but repairs to 
the “‘works’’ had best be made by the man- 
ufacturer. 

There are certain externals to nearly every 
set that can be tested by persons who know 
little about radio sets and theory. 


Antenna—Most modern sets using the 
outdoor type of antenna, or aérial, get good 
volume and better selectivity by using a 
sixty-five- foot to seventy-five-foot antenna 
than by using a long antenna of, say, one 
hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and 


fifty feet. On the other hand, people in dis- 


tricts remote from local broadcasting may 
often improve reception by increasing the 
length of the antenna,—thus increasing vol- 
ume,—while so long an antenna as one hun- 
dred and fifty feet would render selectivity 
difficult to obtain when near a broadcasting 
station. 


Height of Antenna—Where maximum 
volume and distance are wanted the antenna 
should be as high from the ground and from 
metal objects, such as tin roofs, as possible. 
In any event, it should be ‘‘out in the clear” 
so far as possible. Indoor antennas will work, 
as also will electric-light-socket plug an- 
tennas, but they are not generally so satis- 
factory as those outdoors. 


Joints in the Antenna—When you first 
install the antenna you can keep it all in one 
piece by making proper allowances for the 
straightaway and the lead-in. If you must 
make a joint,-scrape the wire clean and 
bright and solder carefully. If the joints of 
an antenna that is already in position be- 
come unsoldered, you may experience a 
swaying in and out of signals due to the 
making and breaking of good contact at an 
oxidized joint. 


Ground—tThe ground connection is by 
many felt to be more important than the 
antenna. Joints (if necessary) should be sol- 
dered, in the ground lead as well as in the 
aérial. Connection should not be made 
merely by wrapping a wire round a pipe, but 
the pipe should be cleaned and scraped and a 
ground clamp used to attach the ground wire 
to the pipe. One test of a good ground is to 
tune in a faint station, then touch the ground 
with a moistened finger. If a change in tun- 
ing occurs, the ground is not so good as it 
might be. The usual ground is to the cold- 
water pipe, as near as possible where it enters 
the house. People who live in districts where 
there is no city water may try burying plates 
of large surface in moist ground, connecting 
the ground to the plates, or may connect to a 
pipe leading to water in a well or to any 
large metal object that is embedded in moist 
ground. Sometimes a long wire thrown into 
water will function as a ground. 


Lightning Arrester—If the set does not 
work, the arrester should be removed and 
the set tried without it. 


Headphone Cords—In testing appara- 
tus especial care should be given to the head- 
phone cords. Most old cords have some of 
the slender inside strands broken, so that 
each time these broken ends touch the 
greater current-carrying capacity of the 
larger number of strands is registered as a 
grating click in the headphones. 
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1. A Strange Story 


Fill all the blanks in this story with 
words made from the letters in the word 
STRANGE. No word is used twice. 

One day a — that lived — the — started 
to travel. He — off at a— — of speed. He — 
— until he came to a — of mountains. — 
brush grew all around, and a — shone over- 
head. He saw — — near its — —. ‘Who 
— you?” he asked but did not — an answer. 
After — miles he stopped to — but a — 
stung his —, so he went on with — and —. 
Next he saw a — of great — caught in a — 
which it could not —. So it — and — quietly. 


2. Enigma 


I am the capital of a foreign land. Reas- 
semble my parts, and I am another large city 
of the same land. I contain also half another 
city in that country. Again, you will find in 
me two of the United States, one Middle- 
Western, one Southern. 


3. Word Square 
1. A fur-bearing animal that feeds on fish. 
2. A wooden frame for confining a horse 
while being shod. 
3. The claw of a bird of prey. 
4, To call forth. 
5. To make new again. 


4. Versatile Al . 
1. The Al of the reptile world. 
2. The Southern Al. 
3. The enticing Al. 
4. The Californian Al. 
5. The magician’s Al. 
6. The nervous Al. 


5. Numerical Proverb 
1 is an indefinite article. 
2-3-4-5-6-7 is to sew. 
8-9 is a preposition denoting among. 
10-11-12-13 is duration. 
14-15-16-17-18 is reserves. 
19-20-21-22 is a number. . 


6. Backward and Forward 

A title I am, and it may seem strange 

If you turn me around my name does not 
change. 

Behead and curtail me and I’m a short name, 

And read either way I spell just the same; 

Behead and curtail me, I’m left all alone, 

And, though I’m five hundred, 

I still am but one. 


7. Charade 


My first’s a bright color, my*second a part 

Of most of the journeys men go; 

A species of headgear my third, and my 
whole 

A damsel that all of us know 

Who (so the tale runs) was lovely and good 

And _— ? strange time with a beast in a 
wood. 


8. Verbal Operations 

1. A word that means later than. Take 
away fright and leave a consonant. 

2. A word that means belief. Take away 
something to wear and leave a word im- 
plying doubt. 

3. A word that means an ingredient of 
bread. Take away an affirmative and leave 
a word denoting presence or nearness to. 


9. Mathematical Mixer 

Fourteen is a curious number. It can be 
divided in such a manner that, if you sub- 
tract three from the first figure, add three 
to the second figure and multiply the third 
figure by three, all the answers are the same. 
What are the figures? 


THE ANSWERS 

It takes more than a glance to the bottom 
of the column to reveal these answers. They 
are given in jumbled order with each word 
spelled backward. 


7. Der Gnidir Dooh. 1. Gats, rean, aes, 
tes, taerg, etar, nar, tsae, egnar, egas, rats, 
na, tna, taen, tsen, era, teg, net, tser, tang, 
rae, egar, regna, tar, ega, ten, raet, tas, eta. 
4. 1. Rotagil-la. 2. Amaba-la. 3. Gnirul-la. 
4. Adema-la. 5. Nidda-la. 6. Mra-la. 5. A 
hctitsni emit sevas enin. 6. Madam. 3. REtto 
—eVart—nOlat—eKove—wEner. 9. Enin, 
eerht, owt. 8. 1. Retfa—Raef—t. 2. Htiaf— 
tah—fi. 3. Tsaey—sey—ta. 2. Oykot— 
Otoyk—Amahokoy—O., Yk. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Taye Toth Aboot 


This Column—Watch the Things to Talk 
About column, which is to appear from time 
to time in the Make-It and Do-It Pages, for 
bits of chat about The Companion and its 
readers and for answers to questions that 
seem to be of wide general interest. Your 
own question may be answered here. 


* * * 


Collecting Insects—I was interested in the - 
article on collecting insects on page 344 of 
your issue of May 21. Could you please 
name some definite store or company where 
I could buy mounting-needles? There is no 
store in this district that carries such sup- 
plies.—M. S. 


There are a number of dealers in supplies 
used by both amateur and professional col- 
lectors of insects. A list of these, together with a 
list of books for the amateur entomologist, has 


been sent you. 
. *« 


For Athletic Managers—In The Com- 
panion of June 25 I find an article that will 
help me in making my plans to manage the 
C. H. S. basketball team this winter. It is 
the last article of a series. (1) When were 
the other articles printed, and (2) can I 
obtain copies of them?—K. O. L. 


(1) The article you speak of was number 
four of a series, Success in Athletics, for 
managers of teams of all sorts. The dates and. 
titles are: February 19, 1925, Organizing; May 
28, 1925, Details of Management; June 18, 
1925, Management and Direction; June 25, 
1925, More Details for the Manager. 

(2) Back numbers of The Companion may 
be had for ten cents apiece in small quantities. 


* * * 


Government Stamp Agency—lIs there a 
place in Washington, D. C., where stamps 
can be bought from the government? If so, 
will you please send me the address?—B. G. 


You can buy perfectly centred and properly 
gummed and perforated United States postage 
stamps, unused, from the Philatelic Stamp 
Agency, Division of Stamps, Post Office De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. The stamps are 
sold at their face value, for the government 
does not intend to make a profit onthem. Re- 
mittances must be mdde by cash or money 
order. Checks or unused stamps, are not 


accepted. 
* * * 


Parties—I am planning to bring home from 
school with me three school friends in Oc- 
tober, and I want to give a party for them 
that is a little different from the ordinary run 
4 _ Have you any suggestions?— 


In the Companion of September 24 we printed 
an article describing a Columbus Day party 
oat we believe is just the thing you are looking 
or. 

* * * 


Plays—Our high school has organized a 
dramatic club, and we want to give a good 
play for our opening night. Can you recom- 
mend some plays for us and tell us where we 
can buy them? Our club has fifteen members, 
boys and girls, and we should like to have 
modern costumes.—M., T. 


The Drama League of America has prepared 
a list of plays especially adapted to use in high 
schools and colleges with notes as to the num- 
ber of acts, the kind of scenes, the number of 
characters, and a brief idea of what each play is 
about, together with the name of the publisher. 
We think that list will be helpful. Write to the 
League at 59 East Van Buren Street; Chicago, 
Illinois. ‘ 

* x 


Manuscripts—Do you accept stories from 
unknown writers, or just from people whose 
reputation is established?—L. K. I. 


We are glad to accept stories from anyone in 
the world who can write good ones, our interest 
being entirely in the story itself. 


* * * 


New Door—That little problem we men- 
tioned in Things to Talk About on Septem- 
ber 17 was a puzzler, wasn’t it? We said, 
“Can you take those two words, new door, 
and make one word out of them?’”’ The an- 
swer is O-N-E W-O-R-D. New door is an 
anagram for one word. The ” in new is the 
nm in one, the e in new is the e in one, and so 





“TY\ON’T forget the frying-pan. 


errands, delivering packages. 


“You know the Iver Johnson Bicycle—the same kind 
your dad rode when he was a boy. For beautiful, enduring 
finish, easy riding, and standing up under all kinds of rough 
usage, it has for years surpassed all other makes. It is 
the cheapest bicycle in the world to own.” 

The Juvenile Models (drop bar) are also made with 
high carbon seamless steel tubing; drop-forged parts; 
bearings, reducing 
friction; five coats of enamel, hand rubbed, and all nickel 


two-piece crank set; two-point ball 


plating over copper. 


Colors: Ivory Black, Iver Johnson Blue, and Maroon; 


best guaranteed equipment. 
Interesting booklet FREE 


Booklet ‘‘B” is full of just the information you want before buying 
i the various Iver Johnson 


a bicycle. It illustrates and descri 
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ey Jimmy! 
et your 
and let's go’ 


I got the bacon and 

eggs.” Oh, boy, you don’t know what living is, 
until you get your own Iver Johnson Bicycle. Then you 
can go camping, make long tours, see the sights, go wher- 
ever you like. Pick up spare-time:money, too—doing 


bike 





models for boys and girls, as well as for men and women—also 
Velocipedes for little boys and girls. Mail the coupon or a post 


card for a free copy. 


IVER JOHNSON B 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
21 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 








Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
21 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me by return mail, 


without charge, your Bicycle Catalog “‘B.” . 
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2 your ne ise the 

old reliable Pathfinder, the 

wonderful national weekly home 

million people read. You 

can his unbiased dige: ic and world affairs for a tri- 

fle. "The Pathfinder is in a class by i tself—nothing else to equa! it; 

time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading—the 

cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 

health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, entertainment 

for all. Send 15c (coin orstamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
or $1 for full year (52 issues). '» Washington, 


















Another ‘‘Red Pepper’’ Book 


Red of the Redfields 


By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


]F you want to read a story that 

will keep you something more 
than interested from the front page 
right through to the last paragraph, 
one that you will hate to finish be- 
cause you'll enjoy it so much, take 
this book. Here is a story told in 
such a happy way that you will 
smile and chuckle with delight all 
the way through . . . and perhaps, 
once or twice, with a queer little 
catch in your throat and you will 
pause a moment to reflect. 


OUR OFFER: S4_ s* sw 


yearly subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion and we will 
Present you with a copy of ‘‘Red of the Red- 
fields,’’ sending the book to you postpaid. 


Note: The price of The Companion is now only $2 
a year. A “new"’ subscription is one that places 
the paper in a home where it has not been taken the 
past year. 








makes your food do you 
more good. 
Note how it relieves 










that stuffy feeling 
after hearty eating. 

Sweetens the ; 
breath, removes “-" 
food particles 
from the teeth, 
gives new vigor 
to tired nerves, 

Comes to you 
fresh, clean and 
full-flavored. _ 


SEALED 
TIGHT 


KEPT 
RIGHT 














A Lively Story for Boys 


The 


Pearl Lagoon 
By CHARLES NORDHOFF 
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| Illustrated. $2.00 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION |||) The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 


forth 
{ 2 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. | | 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass., answers in- 
quiries from subscribers about the contents of these pages. 
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Extra-Heavy Romper feet 
~ Your Child’s Health 


depends on the fabric used in the garments in which the 
little one spends the long, recuperative hours of sleep. 


Denton 
Soft-Knit Sleeping Garments 


are made of our hygienic fabric, knit from special yarn spun in our 
own mills from unbleached cotton, with which is blended some 
soft, natural-colored wool. 


To secure the utmost softness and durability, we use only high- 
grade cotton and wool, double carded. 


Our loosely twisted yarn, knit in an open stitch, and the natural 
smoothness of unbleached cotton, give our unique Soft-Knit feeling. 
The hygienic qualities of Dentons are spun and knit into the fabric. 

No dyes or chemicals are used, only new materials.washed with pure 


soap and water. Our washing process avoids stretching. Dentons do not 
shrink when washed at home but keep their original shape and elasticity. 








Body, limbs and feet are covered (also hands in small sizes), protecting 
the child from cold, even if bed coverings are thrown off. 


Our patented extra-full drop seat provides ample room in crotch, 
and in seat to avoid binding when sleeping with knees drawn up. 


New Romper Feet 


Made of special Denton Fabric 40% heavier and 
€\ stronger than the body fabric. Legs narrowed 
at “A” to keep feet from slipping down. 

; Extra fabric at M, M, C and D 
SS to prevent ripping. — 

oY eee (Patented.) cuNeian nmmm 
INSIDE OF FOOT Die-cut soles and uppers OUTSIDE OF FOOT 
insure shapely feet. 


Our Flexible Rubber Buttons 


will not break in the wringer. Donotcut threads. Easily buttoned but 
do not come unbuttoned as readily as hard buttons. No more sewing on 
buttons after each washing. real joy to busy mothers. 


















Sizes 0 to 5 have Drop Seat and open down the back. Sizes 6 to 14 
retain the popular Drop Seat but also open down the front enabling older 
children to button their own garments. 


Sizes 0 to 5 have turn-down cuffs; sizes 6 to 14, plain cuffs. Sizes 0, 1 
and 2 are extra large at hips to allow for use of diapers. 


Dentons are well made. Strong, elastic outside seams avoid hard threads 
next to body. Collars double thickness, strong button holes, facings all stayed. 


Ideal for fresh-air sleeping, camping or touring. 
Dentons have a mottled, light-gray color not readily showing soil. 
Each size amply proportioned. Our prices are always low in relation to quality. 


This a 7 , y 


Insist on genuine Dentons. If you cannot get them from your dealer, write us. 









seen y kd y Over 5,500 Leading Dry Goods and Department Stores Sell Dentons. 

L u . — Rais / J 

trade mark y ’ . 

ane y Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
TRADE MARK 4 

ony Greer Denton quality is rigidly maintained CENTREVILLE, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Denton Garment 
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